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IN NOVEMBER 


Audio-Visual Aids to Learn- 
ing: Of timely interest is an 
article on lessons ‘learned in 
the use of audio-visual aids 
in the Army. A general dis- 
cussion of “What Is a Good 
Audio-Visual Department?” 
is followed by descriptions 
of specific programs in a 
school, a city, and a county. 


The place of audio materials 
in teaching is discussed in 
articles on the use of radio 
in school and community 
education. 


“Helping Teachers to Use 
Learning Aids” gives sugges- 
tions for classroom use, and 
“Student-Made Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids” tells how to ac- 
quire materials through local 
enterprise. Finally, a curric- 
ulum director analyzes the 
place of learning aids in the 
school program. 


Contributors in November 
are Major Dennis Williams, 
Lieut. Orvil Goldner, W. A. 
Bonwell, Dorothy Black- 


well, John W. Gunstream, 
Harold McCarty, Frank 
Singletary, Ella C. Clark, 
Mabel V. Cassell, and Lieut. 
Amo DeBernardis. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY 


It ls Our Conviction... 


IT IS POSSIBLE that within the near future the people of the United States will make 
a decision which will affect the lives of millions of young Americans. The people, 
through their Congress, may decide for or against compulsory military service after the 
war. 

It is our conviction that legislation requiring 

such military service should not be ‘passed. 


We fully recognize that at the present time universal military service for all able- 
bodied men is a vital necessity to winning the war and to laying the foundation for a 
free, secure, and peaceful way of life for all peoples of the world. It is inconceivable, 
however, that we shall be so unsuccessful in making a just peace that we will need to 
maintain indefinitely an army of such proportions as to require the services of all the 
boys of the nation. 

If it should transpire that universal military service becomes the pattern of the na- 
tions of the world we recognize that our country may be forced to conform to that 
practice. But now we should be making ae effort to see that the world does not con- 
tinue to be an armed camp. 

There are those who argue for pease training on the basis of its value to youth. As 
an association devoted to education, we believe that better training for competent citi- 


We Must Decide... 
ANYTHING which would affect 1,150,000 youngsters every — over the back fence 
year is bound to be of vital concern to all of us. It is approxi- 
mately that number. of young men who annually reach 18, the 
suggested age at which all male youth would receive a year of 
compulsory military training. 

These are the kids who pulled pigtails and carried bean- 
shooters through elementary school, who captained the football 
team, composed a beautiful poem, and suffered a first “crush” 
through high school. Every teacher has a stake in their future, 
whether she knows them at the age of 6 or 16. That all boys of 
the nation may be required to spend a year in military training 
is a matter to be carefully studied and weighed by everyone— 
in the classrooms, over the back fence, in club groups, at cracker- 
barrel sessions and town meetings. 

In these articles we present both pro and con discussions of 
the question. It is our hope that what is said may be of help 
to you in making up your own mind about this tremendously im- 
portant matter. 

We are grateful to the following sources for forainaen to use the 
photographs on this and the following pages: photos 1, 4, and 5, Extension 


Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture (Photographs by G. W. Acker- 
man); photo 2, a engyc (Calif.) Public Schools; and photo 3, America’s 


Town Meeting * of the A 
“Re, 
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TRAINING after the war? 


zenship and satisfying personal living can be offered by civilian than by military agen- 
cies. 

Health, discipline, citizenship, and other outcomes claimed for military training are 
needs of our entire population and should be made possible to all of all ages. These mat- 
ters are the rights of citizens and the obligations of their government. As such, they are 
of civilian concern and should be provided for through civilian means. 

Thus, it is our conviction that the enactment of legislation for compulsory military 
training at the present time for the postwar years would be a disastrous blow at the pros- 
pects for a just and enduring peace and is in no way justified as a means to better edu- 
cating the citizens of our democracy. 


The above statement is presented to the membership of the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development by the Executive Committee for consideration, 
amendment, or. possible adoption. The Executive Committee believes the question of 
compulsory military training is one of vital concern to each of us, as educators and as 
citizens. 

Moreover, whether or not we feel that the present is a favorable time to consider the 
problem, it is being considered NOW by military authorities, legislators, and civic lead- 
ers. Educators cannot fulfill their responsibility by merely postponing decision. Our 
obligation to youth demands that we take action now. 

You are urged to give careful thought to the above statement and to send your re- : 
actions to the Executive Committee. Address your comments to: Hollis L. Caswell, = 
president, Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. (See ballot on page 28.) 


— in the classroom . — in open discussion 
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@ We must do some hard, straight thinking 


What Are the Issues? 


IN EUROPEAN NATIONS during the 
early periods of American colonial de- 
velopment, as Charles and Mary Beard 
point out in their recent Basic History of 
the United States, “the actual snatching of 
men for wars and the fear of being 
snatched made life a genuine terror for 
innumerable men of military age, their 
families, and young marriageable women.” 
Hostility to compulsory military service 
drove thousands of early settlers to an un- 
settled America. In all the decades of our 


The outstanding issues in the compulsory 
military training debate as they are brought 
out by this month’s authors are analyzed here 
by Howard E. Wilson, who prepared this 
article after reading ell of the material for 
the October EpucationaL LEApERSHIP. Mr. 
Wilson is associate professor of education at 
Harvard and was recently in Washington on 
a temporary assignment with the American 
Council on Education as director of the Com- 
mittee on the Study of Teaching Materials on 
Inter-American Subjects. 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


history, desire to escape the enforced 
service which is characteristic of Euro- 
pean ways of life has been a powerful 
force in sending westward across the At- 
lantic the groups which now compose the 
population of the United States. 

Deep-rooted in our tradition is opposi- 
tion to compulsory, peacetime military 
service, to a huge standing army, to the 
rise of a military and naval caste. To aban- 
don this tradition entails potent alteration 
of American faith and policy. To adopt 
compulsory military service for peacetime 
America—and, no matter how hard it is 
to realize it now, peace is our ordinary way 
of life—is not an act to be taken lightly 
or hurriedly. 

We are at the moment engaged in war 
and our thoughts and feelings are deeply 
involved in the conflict. These war 
months are no time to fasten upon our 
children and their children a system of 
enforced service, personally costly to them 


We Must Decide... 


— at club meetings 


— in cracker-barrel sessions 


‘ 


and financially costly to an already over- 


debted government. Even if we should . 


ultimately decide in favor of military 
service for all youth, let us do it in 
moments of calm consideration. The hys- 
terical generalities of many proponents of 
service and of some opponents of service— 
generalities from which the pages of this 
issue of EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP are not 
entirely free—offer little basis of wisdom 
for an action so profoundly affecting all 
the children now in American homes or 
yet to be born into American citizenship. 


Is Conscription an Investment 
in National Security ? 

The policy of waiting for days of 
sounder judgment is strongly bulwarked 
by the fact that we do not yet have the 
information upon which judgment should 
be based. We are fighting this war in the 
hope of a better world. Why adopt a 
practice which is characteristic of the re- 
gime against which we fight until we know 
the result of the fighting? The testimony 
of veterans returned to civilian life will 
be of pertinence. The kind of international 
arrangements to be developed in the 
months and years immediately ahead must 
inevitably condition our decision. We can- 
not know what our military needs are to 
be or what specific measures of prepared- 
ness are likely to be most effective until 
we have more information about the post- 
war settlements than we now possess. 

Such training as can be given large num- 
bers of men in a single year, especially 
when that training may be hopelessly out- 
dated before it is put to use, is not likely 
to be our best possible investment in na- 
tional security. Perhaps an army sub- 
stantially larger than we have had in past 
times of peace, recruited by voluntary 
enlistment, and with training kept up to 
date over a period of years is our wisest 
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course of action. Or training in industrial 
laboratories, in machine shops, in univer- 
sity research, in actual business enterprise, 
in geographical study, in languages, with 
stronger focus on the requisites of national 
security and world peace may be our bet- 
ter course. Warfare today, and even more 
in the future, is of machines and techni- 
cians rather than of reservist armies of men. 
All these are factors which must be long 
pondered before we take a step long un- 
wanted and unwarranted in the unfolding 
story of American life. 


Let’s Attack Our Ills Directly 


The argument for delayed decision rests 
on questions of military and security 
measures, which are the real bases upon 
which compulsory military service must 
be examined at any time. As pointed out 
elsewhere in this journal, other arguments 
for or against compulsory and universal 
military service are irrelevant or subsid- 
iary. One author seems to argue that such 
service would eliminate the 4-F group 
from American society, disregarding the 
fact that compulsory service even in war- 
time has failed to do that. Broader medical 
and social services freely available to all 
the nation’s children rather than health 
services for post-adolescents who can pass 
a physical examination for entrance into 
military service are a more direct and 
fruitful attack on ill-health and military 
unfitness within the nation. 

If there is to be a “year’s service for 
democracy” as a phase of education for 
citizenship—and there is much strong ar- 
gument favoring such a “moral equivalent 
of war’”—there is little evidence that such 
service should be military in character. A 
year’s service in forest conservation, in so- 
cial service, in slum clearance, in public 
health projects, in adult education, in rural 
and urban rehabilitation would be much 
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more constructive educationally in the 
development of democratic citizenship. 
And the investment in such enterprises 
would bring early social return. Such ac- 
tivities, as well as prolonged education 
suited to the needs of young people, 
would contribute alike to reduction in 
juvenile delinquency and to employment 
of youth in constructive enterprises. 

All of these considerations lead inevita- 
bly to the conclusion that we should 
not at this time adopt a policy of univer- 
sal, peacetime, military service in the 
United States. What the future holds no 


one knows, but there cannot now be 
drawn from its long vistas or from the 
successful achievements of our own past, 
any clear mandate in favor of peacetime 
conscription. We need to be less neglect- 
ful of our own defense and of our inter- 
national responsibilities and commitments 
than we have been in the past, but alert- 
ness and strength are not synonymous 
with compulsory military training. France 
had such training, and it helped lull her 
into lethargy. The road to America’s fu- 
ture is not guarded by compulsory military 
service for all its citizens. . 


Pattern for Tomorrow? 


Is this the pattern we want for the tomorrows of young Americans—guns 
and men in uniform? Is it necessary? Is it wiseP We, the people, must de- 
cide. We hope that you will read the articles in this issue of EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP carefully and thoughtfully; that you will form an opinion, as free 
Americans can and must; that you will write your Congressman expressing 
your views; and that you will let us know what you think. You will find an 


Opinion Ballot on page 28. 
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@ “We're the ones you're talking about” 


Courtesy Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 


Pittsburgh seventh-graders discussed compulsory military training over station KQV 
(Blue Network) during a Junior Town Meeting of the Air last May 20. Published here 
is the major portion of that broadcast, which was prepared under the supervision of 
R. O. Hughes, director of citizenship and social studies, Pittsburgh Public Schools. Mr. 
Hughes also served as moderator for the program. 


Moperator: This is the first of a short series of Junior Town Meetings for the discus- 
sion of current problems of importance in the field of good citizenship. Those who 
take part in this discussion today are not yet old enough to vote according to the 
laws of Pennsylvania, but the decisions that a voter makes when he is 21 or older will 
be based on the knowledge and understanding, or the lack of them, that have resulted 
from the habits of thought and study that he has developed during earlier years, 
whether in school or out. 


In the studio at this time is a group of students from the 7A class of Frick Elemen- 
tary School. The question for today is “Should a Year’s Military Training be Re- 
quired of all Young Men Physically Able to Receive It?” I will recognize as the first 
speaker in this Junior Town Meeting, Nancy Russell. ; 


Nancy Russett: Today people are asking, “What will our postwar world be like— 
what changes will it bring about?” These questions can be answered most easily by 
first understanding the problems that we will have to face. One of these problems 
is whether all young men should receive a year of military training. In my opinion, - 
the young men should receive the training to protect us from future aggression and 
give us security as a nation. 
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In introducing such a proposal I recognize that many questions may arise. First, you 
may ask, “When should the training be taken?” The training should begin at the 
close of a student’s high school course and continue for one year. This w ould be a 
satisfactory time for many young men, as they will not have had time to establish a 
business and, therefore, will be able to leave without business difficulties. However, 
if the y oung man has a good reason for not wanting to take the training at this time, 
he may be given his choice of any period of one year between the ages of 17 and 24. 


Would there be exceptions? In certain cases, yes. Young men unable to take the 
full year of training because of physical illness should be given training in some other 
related branch of the service which they could handle successfully. Many of the 
choices would include engineering and mechanical work. 


The training should be given in connection with colleges and universities willing 
and able to provide the necessary facilities for it. The training should correspond 
closely to the Army routine of today. Army officers or other qualified persons would 
be in charge. As the young men would not be in service long enough to receive 
a commission, they should be paid about the same amount of wages as a private in 
our regular Army and receive similar equipment. 


By the adoption of this measure, our country tomorrow will enjoy protection and 
assurance of safety in life, property, and national well- -being that have never been 
known in the past. 


Moperator: We hear next from William Winterburn. 

WILLIAM WINTERBURN: Nancy gave you a general outline of the plan for compulsory 
military training which she advocates for all young men who are equal to it. I want 
to devote my time to the desirabilities of the plan from a national standpoint. Our 
country would need this military training to protect our people from future wars. 
Not only would this program deter a possible enemy from gathering up enough 
strength to start another war, but it would give our boys much needed training which 
would teach discipline and respect for law and authority. 


At Pearl Harbor we were unprepared, and it took us quite a while to regain our mil- 
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itary and naval strength in the Pacific and the Atlantic. If we had had proper train- 
ing, our troops could have moved at once into active service and shortened the war 
a couple of years. Thus, we might have saved thousands of lives, billions in value of 
materials, distress and worry, and many of the other discomforts of the war. 


The cost of establishing this training would be repaid by the prevention of a World 
War III. It is all right to talk about peace and plan for obtaining it, but the fact re- 
mains, just as true of a country as of a person, that the surest way to enjoy security 
is to be able to take care of oneself. 


Moberator: Continuing the discussion of today’s topic, we next recognize Marilyn 
Simon. 

MariLyn Simon: I strongly and firmly believe that a year’s military training after the 
war would benefit our young men in these ways. (1) It will build them up physi- 
cally. Army training will strengthen the bodies and minds of our young men, for they 
are put through a basic military training period that may seem heavy to lazy peo- 
ple, whose muscles are soft, but is fine for those who have real stuff in them. 


(2) It teaches a soldier cooperation and good citizenship. By strict military coop- 
eration soldiers would learn to work with each other, as in Army maneuvers, and 
find out by experience that “no man liveth to himself alone.” After their military 
training is over, the soldiers will continue to see the need of cooperation with their 
families and friends, thus helping people to live together peacefully, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 


(3) Another good reason for military training is that, in the course of training, 
many young men will have a chance to learn a useful trade which will prepare them 
for a better job in the future. 


(4) A year’s military training would also be educational for these young men. They 
would be learning things that they ordinarily wouldn’t take in high school and 
college. They would be taught skills and ideas, the teaching of which would cost 
hundreds of dollars in colleges, but these young men would be getting them without 
any cost to themselves. 


Some people think that military training would give these men a military point of 
view and make them want to solve national and world problems by the use of force 
instead of trying to meet them by discussion, cooperative study, or other democratic 
methods. But I disagree with this. The knowledge that our country will not be un- 
prepared in future years will give them assurance that they will be, not only safe from 
enemies, but free to make the most of themselves. 


Moperator: Now we turn to Pearl Sobol for her viewpoint on the question for today. 
Pear Sosot: I have listened with much interest to the presentation of the plan for com- 
pulsory military training for our young men as Nancy has outlined it. I have been 
deeply impressed by the thought that boys should have military training of that 
kind. In fact, I would go further and assert that it would be fine for girls as well as 
boys to render a year of service to their country at some time before they take up 
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their permanent life work. As a girl, I myself feel that an experience of that kind 
would make me better equipped for the life ahead of me. 


What does such training mean? It provides a new experience and a chance to learn 
the real meaning of life. In their camps the young men learn obedience and discipline 
and cooperation. Why not a camp where girls can learn to obey orders and develop 
sportsmanship and, above all, learn something that would help them in their later life 
and also help their country? 


It may take a little more time to convince the general public that compulsory train- 
ing should be extended to girls, but right now I believe we shall have little trouble 
in making it clear that the country needs compulsory military training for its young 
men. When experience has proved its value for our young men, we can then work 
for the extension of it to include all citizens. 


Moperator: Our speakers thus far have favored the proposal which is under discussion. 
Let us hear from Herbert Caplan. i 

Herpert Capitan: The argument for compulsory military training might sound appeal- 
ing to the average American citizen; but if a little thought is given to the subject, its 
disadvantages will soon outnumber its advantages. If we were to establish compulsory 
military training during peacetime, we would be defeating our purpose in fighting 
this war. Instead of establishing world peace as intended, we would be building up a 
military nation. Our reason would be to protect ourselves from war. All the other 
nations would take it upon themselves to do the same. If every nation is ready to 
fight at the drop of a hat, where is peace? Ancient Sparta gave its boys military train- 
ing and was constantly participating in wars. 


What are the benefits of military training? Physical education? Aren’t we receiving 
that in our schools and play after school? Obedience? Aren’t we receiving that from 
our parents and teachers? In case of war, what are the benefits? Knowledge of tac- 
tics? Once in battle, new tactics are adopted. Sergeant Kelly had no previous train- 
ing; yet once in battle he turned into a machine of war. 

If this training was established, a permanent set of commanding officers would be 
required. Then we would have the problem of assigning these positions to reliable 
persons, for if a person with ideas of aggression got control, we would be in danger 
of his seizing the government and starting another war. We see that we are receiving 
now the so-called benefits of military training. We also see that this training would 
only bring about complications. I conclude by saying our country would be much 
better off if compulsory military training is not adopted. 


CuarLEes ScIuLt: I am not yet convinced that we should adopt this far-reaching pro- 
posal which is so contrary to our national customs and ideals. It certainly has dis- 
advantages as well as advantages. 


Certain disadvantages stand out so plainly that we must not overlook them. (1) If 


young men are compelled to take this training, many would enter into it with the 


| Moperator: Our next speaker is Charles Sciulli. 
wrong attitude, thus causing unfavorable relationships. (2) With this continued dis- 
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satisfied attitude they would not obtain the alleged benefits of the training. (3) This 
compulsory training would cause hardship in many homes where there are large 
families and the parents are dependent upon their sons for aid financially. (4) This 
training would interfere with a young man’s school training because his military age 
would occur at a time when it would, in many cases, conflict with his educational 
advance. (5) A year of military training would take many young men away from 
their trades and professions. 


In addition to these disadvantages, we must remember that conscription and com- 
pulsory military service in peacetime are contrary to our democratic ideals. If the 
United States, which is the leading democratic power, arms its young men, then 
other nations would feel that they have the same right. Thus, we would be defeating 
the very purpose of this war and we would be reverting to what we have condemned 
in the totalitarian nations. 


I personally have not reached a solution yet; for too little is known of the exact 
setup of this military program; how it will operate, how long it will last, and of what 
value it will be in the postwar world. 


Do not misunderstand me. If the plan, or something like it, is ever adopted by the 
free choice of the American people, I think that all good Americans will take part 
in it. But it must be given full and free discussion by our people. It would be an awful 
mistake for us to become so hysterical over our present difficulties that we would 
rush into the adoption of this program. It would not only involve a complete break 
with all our past customs and traditions, but would upset our family life and social 
relations for uncounted years. “Look before you leap” is the best possible advice on 
a matter like this. 


Moperator: We must now bring to a close our consideration of the plan which has been 
suggested for compulsory military training for our young men. In the words of one of 
our speakers, I believe that if the American people should, after proper deliberation, 
adopt this policy, our young men will meet the challenge at least gracefully, if not 
with enthusiasm; but that there is room for difference of opinion in regard to this 
proposition, the speakers of this afternoon have demonstrated. 


When You Write to Your Congressman About a Bill 

Remember that congressmen listen carefully to opinions from “back home” and 
they want to be kept informed about conditions in their districts. Base your letters on 
your own experiences and observations. 

In writing to a Senator address his letter to the Senate Office Building, Washington 
25, D. C.; and if to a Representative address him at the House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Describe the bill you are interested in specifically. There are thousands of bills be- 
fore Congress and unless you designate the specific bill your letter may be wasted. 

Timing is very important. A letter to committee members should go to them while 
the bill is before the committee. 

Remember that short letters are most effective. Ordinarily, such letters should be 
limited to one typewritten page or two pages in script. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Congress Considers... 


FOR AN INDICATION of the trend 
which compulsory military training may 
take, educators may look to two bills now 
before Congress. ; 

On February 11, 1943, identical bills 
were placed before the House and Senate. 
Designated as the National Military Train- 
ing Acts of 1943, they provide for one 
year of military or naval training for all 
male citizens upon reaching the age of 18, 
or within three years thereafter. On com- 
pletion of training, the inductee would 
be enrolled as a reservist in the armed serv- 
ices for a period of four years. This act 
would be effective six months after the 
end of the war, or earlier, as Congress 
would prescribe. 

Both of these bills—S. 701 introduced 
by Chan Gurney of South Dakota and 
H.R. 1806 by James W. Wadsworth of 
New York—are now in the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of their respective houses. 

A somewhat more rigid program of 
military training ‘is proposed in H.R. 3947 
introduced by Andrew J. May of Ken- 
tucky on January 11, 1944, and subse- 
quently referred to the House Military 
Affairs Committee. Major provision of this 
bill is induction into the Army or Navy 
for one year of every able-bodied male 
citizen and every alien residing in the 
United States, upon attaining the age of 
17 or as soon as he has successfully com- 
pleted the full course of credited high 
school, whichever is earlier. Afterward he 
would be enrolled as a reservist for eight 
years, subject to additional refresher train- 
ing. Penalties for violation are set up in 
the bill, which would become effective 
upon termination of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act. 
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Further suggestions for universal mili- 
tary training may grow out of the work 
of a twenty-three-member committee au- 
thorized by H.R. 465, which passed the 
House on March 28, 1944. Known as the 
House Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy, the group is composed of seven 
persons from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, seven from the Committee of 
Naval Affairs, and nine Representatives 
who are not members of either committee. 
The job of this group would be “to in- 
vestigate all matters relating to the post- 
war military requirements of the United 
States; to gather information, plans, and 
suggestions. . . . to study the plans and 
suggestions. . .. and to report to the House 
from time to time during the present Con- 
gress the results of findings and conclu- 
sions reached.” This committee is headed 
by Clifton A. Woodrum of Virginia. 

Repeated statements in the press indi- 
cate that the Army and Navy have agreed 
upon a plan for universal conscription 
which will be presented to Congress in the 
near future. The existence of such a plan 
came to light during hearings before the 
House Committee on Postwar Military 
Policy, where it is said the sentiment is 
strong for compulsory military training. 


What YOU Think 

is important 
EpucaTionaL LEapeERsHIP will bring 
you word of new developments in 
militraining—to borrow a term 
coined by William Clark Trow, one 
of this month’s authors—as they oc- 
cur. When Congress begins active 
consideration of the bills having to 
do with universal conscription, you 
will want to write to your Congress- 
men. 
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Is Permanent Conscription the Answer? 


EVEN NOW the bills are being discussed 
in committees which, if passed, would 
place every young man in the United 
States in military uniform for training for 
at least one year under the direction and 
control of the armed forces after the war 
is over. As soon as he is 18 years old, or 
perhaps 17, or 19 (he may be allowed to 
choose), each young man will stop what- 
ever he is doing and subject himself to a 
year of military training. This will go on 
every year—1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, 
and on into the future—whether the plans 
for peace for the postwar world fail or 
succeed. Thus, we are told, will it be pos- 
sible to build up a great army and navy 
upon which we can depend, if need arise, 
and of which we can continue to be justly 
proud. 

Before any such drastic step is taken, a 
step so contrary to all precedent in this 
country, it is important that it be con- 
sidered most carefully by all of us. We 
are American citizens. We can decide. We 
should decide whether in the midst of 
war, with adequate laws for calling up men 


In a clear, dispassionate analysis, William 
Clark Trow, professor of educational psy- 
chology, University of Michigan, examines 
the argument for permanent conscription and 
arrives at the conclusion that compulsory mili- 
tary training is neither necessary nor desira- 
ble. He challenges the effectiveness of such 
a program in achieving the goals for which 
it would be set up and regards it as a danger- 
ous encroachment upon American democracy. 
Teachers will find particularly interesting his 
discussion of the specific educational claims 
made for compulsory service. 
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for fighting the war, we should suddenly 
adopt a plan of this sort for the postwar 
period. We should discuss the plan with 
our friends and neighbors—not excitedly 
and emotionally, but coolly and calmly. 
We should examine the arguments care- 
fully and weigh their implications. 


These Are the Arguments 


The arguments can be conveniently 
classified under four heads: military, 
health, economic, and educational. 

The military argument: The country 
needs compulsory military training after 
the war in order to maintain an army to 
police certain parts of the world, to pro- 
tect itself against aggression, and to pre- 
vent future wars. 

The health argument: Compulsory 
military training would improve the 
health of the country by providing health- 
ful living, vigorous physical training, and 
needed corrective medical treatment. 

The economic argument: Compulsory 
military training would reduce unemploy- 
ment by draining from the labor market 
a group of young men who would thus 
not compete with other workers for jobs. 

The educational argument: Compulsory 
military training would give all young 
men a valuable educational experience 
that through the discipline involved would 
reduce crime, that would provide oppor- 
tunities for vocational training, and would 
teach young male citizens the worth of 
citizenship through learning to defend it. 

Such are the arguments that crop up in 
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one form or another in support of the 
view that the training necessary for some 
men in wartime is necessary for every 
man in peacetime! In reality, the military 
argument is the only one of any real im- 
portance; for if we need a large standing 
army, and if such an army can be re- 
cruited only in this way, that is what we 
must have, whether or not other advantages 
accrue. It would be expected that every 
effort would be put forth to make the year 
as profitable for the draftees as possible 
under the circumstances. However, if 
compulsory military training is not needed 
for military purposes, it is not needed at all, 
and the problem of education and training 
for teen-age youth remains open for care- 
ful study. 


Consider These Propositions 


Unfortunately, there are some who 
seem to regard compulsory military train- 
ing as a prize package, a kind of patent 
medicine that is good for many ailments, 
so if you take it you can’t lose! It will be 
worthwhile, therefore, to examine some 
of these claims made for it before recom- 
mending it for any purpose other than 
that for which it is specifically intended. 
Following the four arguments cited, I 
should like to set forth four propositions: 

1. Other means are more effective than 
compulsory peacetime military training 
for purposes of policing, defense, and war 
prevention. 

2. Health is of civilian concern as well 
as military and can be more satisfactorily 
handled through civilian agencies. 

3. A year’s compulsory military train- 
ing represents an unsatisfactory means of 
dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

4- A universal compulsory peacetime 
training program under military auspices, 
except for military purposes, is uneco- 
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nomical, inefficient, and not in harmony 
with democratic principles. 

Let us examine these propositions one 
at a time. 


There Are Better Ways 
to Reach our Goals 


1. Other means are more effective than 
compulsory peacetime military training 
for purposes of policing, defense, and war 
prevention. Every good citizen will agree 
that if compulsory military training is 
necessary for the attainment of these ends, 
we should have it. As Walter Lippmann 
has pointed out, we must be a little more 
realistic about our commitments. But 
every good citizen should likewise know 
what these commitments are and ask for 
evidence to show that such a wholesale 
procedure is necessary to support them. 
It is for those familiar with manpower 
problems, civilian and military, to deter- 
mine without prejudice whether or not it 
is necessary. 

For policing, the citizen will ask if 
needed quotas can be filled by voluntary 
enlistment. The increased pay makes the 
life of a soldier in peacetime more at- 
tractive than formerly. For the immediate 
future, when policing supposedly will be 
most needed, it should be determined how 
many soldiers, after mustering out and a 
brief experience in civilian life, will will- 
ingly go back to the army to which they 
have become accustomed. 

For defense, which looks farther into 
the future, it is urged that compulsory 
training is necessary to build up a force 
which will make any other nation fear 
to take up arms against us. Further, it is 
maintained that if we had had such a 
trained citizens’ army, Germany and 
Japan would not have dared to attack. 
This is pure speculation, of course. But it 
is easy to recall that the nations of Eu- 
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rope have toiled under a system of univer- 
sal military training for years, but have 
never seemed averse to attacking each 
other. Germany flung her armies at 
France and at Russia, both of which em- 
ployed universal compulsory military 
training. 

Granted that the future shows no im- 
mediate prospect of national disarmament, 
the citizen asks for a careful consideration 
of the means of maintaining military 
strength: (1) Have the Army and the 
Navy developed plans for continued 
military research, and are they ready to 
incorporate new discoveries, or will they 
continue to fight the last war, as has been 
done in so many countries in the past, un- 
til after the next war has begun? (2) 
Have plans been formulated for the rapid 
conversion of industry into war produc- 
tion, should it again be necessary, with 
machine tools made, and ready to be used, 
so that the production front can move 
ahead at once without delays? (3) Does it 
take a year to train a soldier, when basic 
training during this war is for thirteen 
weeks? (4) Have the possibilities of short- 
time voluntary enlistment, great summer 
camps, and the like, been fully explored? 

(5) Might a system of scholarships in 
the mathematical and engineering skills 
needed in the Army and Navy be set up 
to provide a pool of men for technical 
positions, where the real bottleneck exists 
because a longer training period is neces- 
sary? (6) What arrangements have been 
made for the development of officer train- 
ing schools to provide the means for de- 
veloping a citizens’ army should any 
emergency arise? (7) What assurance do 
we have that the training which would be 
provided at the close of this war would 
be of value for the next, if there is to be 
a next? The citizen should have the an- 
swers to such questions as these before him 
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before he is asked to sign on the dotted 
line. 


Health Is a Civilian Job 


2. Health is of civilian concern as well 
as military and can be more satisfactorily 
handled through civilian agencies. This 
proposition is presented as holding not 
only for men, but also for women, whom 
the proponents of compulsory military 
training programs as a rule ignore. Half a 
loaf may be better than no bread. And it 
may be better to have half the popula- 
tion taken care of physically for a year 
than to have all of it neglected. Further- 
more, it may be of advantage to put this 
half through a series. of health tests and 
give it treatment for a year even if it gets 
no attention before or afterward. 

The health argument for compulsory 
military training is twofold. Such train- 
ing, it is urged, develops physical fitness, 
and it provides an opportunity for cor- 
rective medical treatment. So far as phy- 
sical fitness is concerned, the proponents 
tend to wax lyrical if not occasionally il- 
logical, one of them having urged that it 
will enable a young man to build a rugged 
body and find a purpose in life. It should 
be fully realized that the objective of 
military training is to develop effective 
killers, and the kind of training that is 
needed for this end, necessary as it is at 
the present, is not the kind that should be 
recommended and required for all our 
youth in peacetime. 

Opinions differ as to whether a compul- 
sory military training program should in- 
clude the 4-F’s. Some think it should, some 
think it should not. In any case, the mili- 
tary training regime is set up for the fit, 
and does not involve a differentiated type 
of program that will provide for the needs 
of the less robust, who are washed out. 
Programs for health and physical educa- 
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tion in our schools and colleges, in our in- 
dustries and our communities, can well be 
made more effective than in the past, in 
adapting to the needs of all our people. 

So far as corrective medical treatment is 
concerned, it is hardly necessary to feed, 
clothe, and shelter a man for a year that 
he may have his teeth filled or his eyes 
fitted! An adequate program could well 
be developed through civilian agencies 
that would provide corrective medical 
treatment not only for the men but for 
their sisters as well, not only for the 18- 
year-olds, after a bad health condition has 
run its course, but whenever medical care 
is needed from infancy on through adult- 
hood. 


Conscription Is No Real Solution 
to Unemployment 

3. A years compulsory military train- 
ing represents an unenlightened means of 
dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Since the economic argument is 
usually presented merely to indicate a by- 
product, it need only be stated that the 
setting up of a gigantic military WPA is 
hardly what is needed. Hitler reported no 
unemployed when he got everybody into 
the army. We do not need to argue for 
military training as a means of reducing 
unemployment. If every young man is to 
live for a year at government expense 
merely to draw him off the labor market, 
it is probable that there would be other 
activities in which he might more profit- 
ably engage. 


It Doesw’t Pay Off 


4. A universal compulsory peacetime 
training program under military auspices, 
except for military purposes, is uneco- 
nomical, inefficient, and not in harmony 
with democratic principles. The argument 
for military conscription as an educational 
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program demands most careful examina- 
tion by educators.? 


—uneconomical 


The Army and Navy training programs 
have properly attracted nationwide ac- 
claim for their successes, which have been 
due in large measure to the provision of 
unlimited funds, the definite war motiva- 
tion, and the assistance of educational and 
psychological specialists, in uniform and 
out. However, these are training pro- 
grams only, and are so regarded by mili- 
tary authorities. They do not profess to 
provide an education for those who are 
subjected to them. 

With this basic point in mind let us ex- 
amine the specific educational claims made 
for compulsory conscription. 


—inefficient 


The first claim, and one that is fre- 
quently heard, is that the military disci- 
pline would reduce delinquency. There is 
no doubt some truth in this contention. A 
young man, taken by law from his cus- 
tomary environment and placed in a camp 
where almost everything is out of bounds, 
will not disturb the local police! It is, of 
course, true that the discipline derived 


1Qne official statement by educators reads 
as follows: “In our judgment it is unwise to com- 
mit the nation at this time to a year of military 
service.” This statement with supporting reasons 
was adopted March 13, 1944, by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Problems and 
Plans Committee of the American Council on 
Education, and appears in the Journal of the 
National Education Association, Vol. 33, No. 5, 
May 1944. Although the careful wording of this 
statement, and the phrase, “at this time,” carry 
the implication that permanent conscription 
should perhaps be adopted later, the six reasons 
adduced make it clear that the educators were 
opposed to such conscription unless subsequent 
events should render it necessary for military 
reasons. 
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from the experience of living in an en- 
campment and participating energetically 
in a program which is accepted as impor- 
tant is good for many boys, to supple- 
ment the experiences of home and school. 
But the citizen will raise two questions: 
(1) Do all boys need this type of experi- 
ence for a year?—this he is inclined to 
doubt—and (2) can the ways be found 
to provide it for those who need it, and 
those who want it, which will make it 
even more helpful in the development of 
our youth than any single routine, mili- 
tary or otherwise? This question, he is in- 
clined to answer in the affirmative. 

The summer camp movement has been 
developing rapidly under varied auspices 
—private, educational, social, and religious, 
as well as military. Experiences have been 
reported and compared, techniques de- 
veloped, and the camp director is fast be- 
coming a professional person in his own 
right. The movement can and should con- 
tinue, with differentiated and enriched 
programs. Camping will thus become an 
institution of the sort that it should be— 
one which satisfies the needs of the cul- 
ture out of which it grows. 

The second educational contention is 
that trade training may be furnished dur- 
ing the year of military service. If this is 
viewed as a by-product—a consolation 
prize—there should be no serious objec- 
tion. But it would hardly seem necessary 
to undergo a year of military training to 
become an army cook or a navy book- 
keeper. It would be another case of burn- 
ing down the house to get the roast pig! 
In all probability the proportion of those 
who would learn a trade they would use 
in civilian life would be small in compari- 
son with the number who might learn the 
intricacies of the mechanism of a gun that 
may be obsolete when the time comes to 
use it. Trade schools and training have 
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been developing successfully under pri- 
vate and public control and function ade- 
quately in this area. 

The third contention, that compulsory 
military training would teach young male 
citizens the worth of citizenship through 
learning to defend it, has a patriotic appeal 
but falls into logical error. There is little 
evidence that peacetime conscription 
would do what is claimed for it. The pro- 
gram has two strikes against it before it 
comes to bat. Those who have their plans 
laid and are preparing themselves for some 
kind of useful work would not look favor- 
ably on a program that would take them 
away from it. And those who are pre- 
paring for the professions requiring three 
and four years of training beyond college 
would not be enthusiastic about another 
year’s delay. Whether or not their attitude 
is commendable, it would render the de- 
velopment of an appreciation of citizen- 
ship by this method most difficult. 


—undemocratic 


Two further objections to a compul- 
sory training period under military auspi- 
ces should be duly considered, one that 
it is purely authoritarian in method, and 
the other that it is centralized in control. 
First, as to method. 

There are many units of learning that 
can be acquired economically, if the 
learner is sufficiently motivated, by au- 
thoritative direction—trade skills, for in- 
stance. But most of the preparation for 
a profession does not fall into this cate- 
gory nor does history, or literature, or an 
understanding of natural or social science, 
or of philosophy. Even on the high school 
and elementary levels, techniques are be- 
ing improved to give pupils an oppor- 
tunity to think while they learn, to pro- 
vide them with a background of under- 
standing. It is easier to produce a skill 
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than the knowledge of how and when it 
should be used. It is easier to produce 
technicians than citizens who are the 
masters and not the slaves of their tech- 
nology. If the country is willing to under- 
write a program costing billions of dol- 
lars, would it not be wise to consider first 
the kind of program that will be most use- 
ful to its citizens? 

The centralized control of a gigantic 
enterprise such as is proposed should like- 
wise cause the citizen to pause and re- 
flect. Those who shy away from bureau- 
cratic measures even in an emergency 
situation may well pause before accepting 
a continuance of such measures when the 
emergency has passed. It may be argued 
with justification that centralized control 
is necessary under war conditions in spite 
of the many kinds of confusion incidental 
to it. But for peacetime education it is 
quite contrary to the American tradition. 
If we accept such control we should 
realize that we would be doing more than 
adopting a measure; we would be embark- 
ing on a new policy. 

The American educational system has 
so developed as to include a high degree 
of local autonomy. The schools of a lo- 
cality, within certain legally defined 


bounds, are subject to the wishes and de- 
termined by the needs of the locality. The 
plan, while it has its weaknesses, neverthe- 
less tends to develop a responsible citizenry 
and responsible local school management. 
The citizen may therefore well ask 
whether he wishes to relinquish this prin- 
ciple of local control unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

And after all, he asks, is it necessary to 
make this concession to “statism”? The 
European states have followed the plan 
for years. Do we need to imitate them in 
this and run the risk of building up a 
powerful military clique and a militaris- 
tic spirit among our people? We who 
have twice succeeded in maintaining our 
security by aiding in the overthrow of 
aggressor nations, who have developed 
our separate state educational systems 
with their high degree of local autonomy, 
peopled as we are by those who fled from 
the unhappy European continent in the 
hope of securing a new freedom across the 
sea, can we not find a better method of 
maintaining ourselves on this shrinking 
globe than by going back to the evils we 
sought to escape? Shall a vanquished Ger- 
many indeed succeed in taking her con- 
querors captive? 


When You Write to Your Congressman (Continued from page 11) 


Do not threaten, scold, or intimidate. You will not win his cooperation by threat- 
ening to beat him at the next election or bragging about how powerful you are. 

Do not wear out your welcome with endless letters on the same subject. A few 
letters from many people are much more effective than many letters from a few people. 

Unless you represent an organization having strong influence in his district, or unless 
you know him personally, do not waste stamps on a congressman living outside your 
home district. The above advice does not apply to letters written to members and chair- 


men of committees. 


In addition to writing your convictions concerning a bill to your congressman you 
might well find out whether other people have the same convictions and if so urge that 
they write letters—DonaLtp DuSuane, Secretary, Commission for the Defense of De- 


mocracy Through Education, NEA. 
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Does National Security Demand It? 


AS A BENEFIT flowing from the terrible 
conflict in which the entire world is at 
present engaged, the American people 
should derive a full and complete realiza- 
tion and appreciation of the genuine bene- 
fits of American citizenship. The over- 
running of all the countries of Europe 
and Asia by the ruthless forces of godless 
dictatorships should convince every Amer- 
ican today that the only way in which we 
can survive this dreadful period and ulti- 
mately achieve the victory over our 
enemies is in the unified and united co- 
operative efforts of all the people. 

The people of Great Britain learned 
early in the struggle that their chance of 
survival depended upon the complete 
unification of effort on the part of every 
person in the kingdom. It was no longer 
merely a question of rights and privileges, 
but rather of duties and obligations. Only 
because they recognized the duty of every 
person to share the burden of defense was 


John M. Costello, U. S. Congressman from 
California and member of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee and the House Com- 
mittee on Postwar Military Policy, favors uni- 
versal conscription on the grounds that it is 
essential to national security and that it would 
greatly benefit American youth. This state- 
ment is published through the courtesy of 
The Town Hall, Inc. Mr. Costello presented 
his views on the question—“Should We Have 
Universal Military Training After the War?” 
—on the April 27 broadcast of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. For a complete 
transcript of the discussion see Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 51, The Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 West Forty-third Street, New 
York 18. 
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it possible for the British to hold on and, 
later, to fight back. 


There Are Duties as Well as Rights 


So it must be with us. Too long have 
we prattled about our rights and privileges 
as citizens, our freedoms and liberties, the 
while, we have totally ignored our duties 
and obligations to preserve and protect 
those benefits, if we would long retain 
them. 

If we have the right to enjoy freedom, 
then we have the duty to protect our free- 
dom. If we have the privilege of citizen- 
ship, then we have the obligation to pre- 
serve that citizenship. 

Individually, and alone, man is helpless. 
For that reason, the family and the state 
exist, in order that, through cooperative 
efforts, we could develop the civilization 
we know today. Nothing will benefit that 
civilization more in these United States 
than the establishment, after the war, of a 
program of universal, nonexempt, mili- 
tary training for our young men. Such a 
program will provide for our national pro- 
tection, produce a sense of responsibility 
and an acceptance of discipline on the 
part of our youth as well as develop a 
genuine improvement in the national 
health. 


A Step Toward World Order 


The establishment of universal military 
training will be sure notice to all the world 
that we, in the United States, do not in- 
tend that the peace conference following 
this war shall be but an idle gesture toward 
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the development and maintenance of world 
order. 

On the contrary, we will show that we 
intend to back up and to maintain the 
terms of the peace settlement and that we 
shall be, at all times, so prepared to do. 

The mere establishment of peace follow- 
ing the cessation of hostilities will not 
mean that war will not again inhabit the 
universe. Twice we have been engaged in 

world conflict within a generation. Twice 
we have been inadequately prepared for 
the struggle. 

Following this war we must and will 
maintain much of the land, sea, and air 
forces which we have developed for the 
winning of the conflict. We can maintain 
our protective forces most economically 
and provide the required reserve strength 
most effectively through this means of 
universal military training. 

By calling for service every young man 
upon reaching the age of 18, we can main- 
tain a force in training of more than a 
million men at all times. This force, when 
coupled with the men who will make a 
career of teaching these trainees and of 
providing the regular garrisons which will 
man our defense forces, we can present to 
the world as our “big stick” to preserve 
law and order. 


To Develop Better Citizens 


Within five years we will produce a 
force of five million men prepared to de- 
fend the nation at a moment’s call, ready 
to take their places in battle within three 
months, rather than three years. No pro- 
gram can so effectively bring to the citi- 
zens of this country an awareness of their 
duties and obligations as citizens. 

The sound discipline of military training 
will produce a most salutary result in our 
youth who, too often, due to broken 
homes or inadequate parental supervision, 
lack all sense of discipline. In each young 
man will be emphasized the respect for 
authority, attention to duty, obedience to 
superiors, and faithful execution of orders. 
We will, in short, promote a more law- 
abiding citizenry. 

An added benefit to accrue from this 
program will be the general improvement 
in the health of our young people. The 
enforced physical conditioning for all, the 
organized athletic activities and constant 
medical attention during the period of a 
year will enhance the physical well-being 
of these fortunate young men immeasur- 
ably. Moreover, we will greatly strengthen 
the bulwark of our great republic by pro- 
moting the democratic spirit amongst all 
groups and classes of society. 


New State Groups Affiliate With DSCD 


WE WELCOME to affiliation with the Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, two additional states—Alabama and New York. 

Their elected representatives to the Board of Directors are: Eloise C. 
Keebler, supervisor of elementary schools, County Board of Education, Tal- 
ladega, Ala.; William T. Melchior, School of Education, Syracuse University, 


Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Syracuse, N. Y.; and Fred B. Painter, assistant superintendent, Ithaca Public 


States now affiliated with the national Department are Alabama, California, 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
the Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho). See in- 
side back cover of EpucaTionaL LEADERSHIP for names of Board members. 
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Are We Letting Democracy Down? 


NOW THAT MILITARY VICTORY in 
Europe is in sight, our thoughts are turn- 
ing toward the postwar period and what 
we can do to assure peace for ourselves 
and our children. 

There are many advocates of militarism 
or preparedness as the only antidote to 
war. 

The New York Times reported a 
speech, July 13, 1944, by Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, national director of 
Selective Service, before 1400 members 
and guests of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Association in New York in which 
General Hershey stated: “Never again 
must we lose peace because our citizenry 
is not prepared to provide national se- 
curity. If we are to have a democracy 
with equal opportunities and equal re- 
sponsibilities for all, we cannot afford to 
have four or five millions of our citizens 
who are unable to bear their share of the 
load of security because of mental and 


Presenting here the viewpoint of the “No’s” 
in this discussion of compulsory military 
training is Frank McCallister, executive as- 
sistant to CIO Regional War Labor Board 
Members, Atlanta, Ga. To adopt military 
training for all, writes Mr. McCallister, would 
be an admission of defeat in our efforts to 
establish “a moral order based on peace and 
freedom.” Achieving the ends for which such 
a program would be set up can be far more 
competently accomplished, believes the au- 
thor, through “reform of our social and indus- 
trial system and by creating greater oppor- 
tunities for education, physical development, 
and proper training for citizenship in our 
school system long before boys reach 17 
years of age.” 
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physical disability. If we are to have a 
democracy, some service must be re- 
quired of each of our citizens and re- 
quired early.” 

This sentiment is shared by many 
Americans who are pushing legislation for 
compulsory military training after the 
war. 


Do We Confess Defeat? 

In my opinion, this campaign for 
militarizing our youth in the postwar 
period is a confession of defeat of the high 
purposes for which this war is being 
fought and is the basis for preparing 
World War III. This program is the 
enemy of the kind of world for which 
our men and women are offering up their 
lives in combat all over the earth’s sur- 
face. If we adopt this program of postwar 
militarism, it will inevitably defeat the 
democratic purposes for which the United 
Nations are fighting, which are, collective 
security, disarmament, and world coopera- 
tion. 

Universal military conscription after the 
war in this country would inevitably re- 
sult in a competitive armament race lead- 
ing to another war. Thus, if we take this 
step now, we are confessing in advance 
our inability to stop human slaughter. 

The hope of the world rests in our 
ability to so organize the world that men 
will be able to maintain peace and inter- 
national order. We failed after World 
War I and it seems that we might have 
learned our lesson. 
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From a purely military standpoint, it 
may well be that the experiences of this 
war will indicate that new weapons are 
more powerful than masses of reserve 
troops. It must be recognized by all think- 
ing men that one year’s military training 
in early youth would not mean much 
several years later in the light of advances 
in military science. 

But the people who are in favor of 
militarizing our youth after the war are 
not content to wait and see what sort of 
international organization develops and 
what the nations of the world are pre- 
pared to do toward disarmament and 
world cooperation. They know that un- 
der the pressure of wartime conditions 
they have their greatest chance of success. 
In their distrust of our ability to organize 
the world for peace, they fall back on the 
old policy of isolationism, national pre- 
paredness, and dependence on our own 
armed might. 


A Job for Schools and Society 


Advocates of compulsory military 
training after the war do not advance 
their proposals for what they really are. 
They make it appear a sort of panacea 
that will bring trade education, abolish 
useless illiteracy, train for democratic 
citizenship, eliminate physical deficiencies, 
and reduce crime and unemployment. 

These desirable ends, however, can be 
better achieved by reform of our social 
and industrial system and by creating 
greater opportunities for education, phy- 
sical development, and proper training for 
citizenship in our school system long be- 
fore boys reach 17 years of age. If these 
things are good for boys, they are also 
good for girls and even the advocates of 
this program are not seeking the same 
thing for girls. 

All of the things which proponents of 


this dangerous program argue would be 
accomplished could be done much better 
without turning our youth over to the 
military. Physical fitness cannot be de- 
veloped in one year’s training. Experience 
of selective service in this war indicates 
that our deplorable rejection rate springs 
from causes originating long before a 
youth reaches the age when this pro- 
gram could be of any substantial assist- 
ance. 

For example, out of the first million 
draftees, 400,000 were rejected because of 
eye and teeth deficiencies. In the state of 
Georgia, out of the first 400,000 regis- 
trants, 40,000 signed an “X.” These people 
could not be made fit for military service 
in one year. A solution to this problem 
is to make school attendance really com- 
pulsory up to a certain age, and to pro- 
vide clinics for free physical examinations 
and attention to disorders such as defective 
teeth or eyes. Body-building programs 
and genuine training in democratic citizen- 
ship should be a function of our schools. 

The obedience and discipline so dear to 
militarists is definitely inferior to an edu- 
cational system which stresses __ self- 
discipline and voluntary cooperation. The 
military mind, which is authoritarian and 
anti-democratic is not the best one to guide 
the thinking of our youth. It is pertinent, 
for example, to point out that for some 
time the United States Army circulated a 
manual, in which democracy was defined 
as mobocracy. 


Competition or Cooperation? 


To advocate during this period a regres- 
sion to the old continental system of con- 
scriptive military service, so abhorred b 
the democracies and so cherished by the 
dictatorships, is to abandon our hopes for 
a cooperative world which we are now 
trying to create. 
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We are now actually engaged in an in- 
ternational program for freedom of com- 
munication by radio and the press, for 
stabilization of currency, for the control 
of cartels and monopolies, for the distri- 
bution of food to hungry people, and for 
a vast exchange of goods and services 
through lend-lease. 

Should we adopt a hopeless attitude 
and confess that this cooperation now go- 
ing on during the war will not be equaled 
by a determined effort for joint control 
and reduction of military establishments 
of the world after the war? 

Should we lead the way in starting 
another round of national military com- 
petition which makes another war inevi- 
table? 

Can we expect other nations of the 
world to disarm and to go without masses 
of trained troops if we adopt universal 
military training? 

Shall we adopt as a substitute for inter- 
national cooperation in maintaining the 


From Junior Colleges 


peace the maintenance of a greater 
national army? 

We should have learned by now that 
wars will never end until the nations of 
the world have learned to pool their com- 
mon interests in maintaining peace, order, 
trade, and freedom. 

Have we discarded as an impossible 
dream the vast plan and hope for man- 
kind embodied in the Four Freedoms, the 
Atlantic Charter, and the declarations of 
every democratic leader throughout the 
world? If we have, we are betraying the 
hopes and aspirations of millions every- 
where. We are saying in advance that the 
sacrifice of youth will have been in vain. 

We should turn our backs on this de- 
featist and despair propaganda for mili- 
tarism after the war and turn our thoughts 
toward the possibilities of international co- 
operation, for we can see struggling for 
birth in the midst of this greatest catastro- 
phe in history, a moral order based on 
peace and freedom. 


THE MAJORITY of junior college leaders questioned in a recent poll favor 
a year’s military training for all young men, but they qualify their stand by 
voting by an even larger majority for postponement of any such legislation 
until after the war. Results of the survey, to which replies were received 
from thirty-seven states, have been made public by Walter C. Eells, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Other significant viewpoints brought out by the seven-point question- 
naire are that only 33 per cent of the persons questioned approve of some form 
of universal national service for both boys and girls, that 60 per cent of those 
questioned favor allowing the individual to choose his period for training 
within a certain age range, and that 66 per cent think it would be a good 
idea to use summers for military training. 
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Is Universal Training Vital to World Leadership?_— 


THE TRAGIC WORDS, “Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” should conclusively prove 
to any intelligent American the stupidity 
of our past record of military unprepared- 
ness. The possibility of future Pearl Har- 
bors, even more disastrous than the last, 
should convince us all that never again 
should America be found helpless and un- 
prepared. 

Peace is a splendid ideal, but unfor- 
tunately we are not living in a world 
where our desire for peace insures our 
having it. We wanted peace in 1917 and 
again in 1939, but each time we were un- 
prepared and so we had war. We will 
again want peace when this war is over, 
but we will be a stupid people indeed if, 
for the third time in this generation, we 
are again impotent before a war-monger- 
ing Germany which is even now planning 
a third World War of conquest. 


Trained Men to Back the Peace 


It is generally agreed that if the United 
States is to be properly prepared, the best 
method of insuring it is to have universal 
military training of all our able-bodied 
boys. We should have this training regard- 
less of what peace treaty is made with 
Germany and Japan, for the history we 
who are living have written teaches us 
that after the war is over the terms of the 
peace treaty are soon ignored. 

America as a nation needs this prepara- 
tion and, in the event of a future war, the 
American boy himself is entitled to the 
training which will permit him to go into 
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battle as a trained soldier rather than as 
a lamb led to slaughter. 

Even in our War Between the States 
when our southern grandpappies offered 
to whip the Yankees with cornstalks and, 
unfortunately for us, they wouldn’t fight 
that way, both sides learned the necessity 
of trained military men. 

From the viewpoint of making war, we 
would have trained our Army and Navy 
beforehand instead of after the war 
started, and we would not lose from one 
to two years in frantic preparation, filled 
with the costly mistakes that too much 
haste always occasions. 


Adventure in Mass Education 


From the viewpoint of the boy himself 
and society at large, this would be the 
greatest and most promising adventure in 
mass education ever tried in the United 
States. It would raise the social, moral, 
economic, and cultural standards of go 


Universal military training, writes DeLacey 
Allen, is necessary to American prepared- 
ness and would give this country great 
strength in taking her place in world leader- 
ship. Furthermore, he feels such a program 
“would be the greatest and most promising 
adventure in mass education ever tried in the 
United States.” Mr. Allen, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Georgia legislature, practices law 
in Albany, Ga., and is past national vice com- 
mander of the American Legion and former 
state commander of the Legion in Georgia. 
Mr. Allen’s discussion of compulsory train- 
ing was first presented last April 27 during 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air broad- 
cast. 
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per cent of all our boys, as, at present, 
only about ro per cent of them go to col- 
lege. Its advantages to their health would 
be incalculable. Their education would be 
under the supervision of trained officers 
who would be well qualified both in in- 
tellect and character. 

Above all, their instructors would be 
men who were loyal to the United States, 
who knew and believed in the American 
form of government, who understood and 
appreciated the priceless privilege and 
the sacred obligation of American citizen- 
ship. That is a better break than a lot of 
our youngsters got before the war, when 
they attended the so-called liberal col- 
leges and universities, where radical pro- 
fessors, belligerent in theory only, took a 
great delight in teaching American youth 
every ism in the world except the one 
which they should have been teaching and 
that one was Americanism. 

Some complain that this program would 
be expensive. It would. But no matter what 
it cost, its insurance against the loss of 
our American freedom or the life of one 
precious American boy would justify the 
price over and over again. 

Others say that this program would 
tend to militarize America and make us 
more likely to go to war. That is not true. 


Every School a Meeting Place 


A uniform and a gun do not make one a 
war-monger; it’s the heart and soul that 
counts. Americans are peace-loving people 
and they become war-minded only when 
liberty is at stake. 


How Will We Answer the Call 
to World Leadership? 


When the war is over and the task of 
reconstructing the world is _ begun, 
America is going to have its sternest 
challenge as well as its greatest oppor- 
tunity. We can be cowardly isolationists 
and refuse to hear the call for world 
leadership, or we can courageously face 
the realization that humanity needs the 
help which only America can give. 

To be able to justify this leadership, we 
must not only be strong enough to com- 
mand the respect of all people, but we 
must also have a citizenry who firmly be- 
lieve in and are loyal to the eternal princi- 
ples of our government which have 
enabled us to become the outstanding 
nation of the world. 

Universal military training of our youth 
will tend to give us both this strength and 
loyalty, and if it does, then it is not too 
much to hope and pray that America some 
day may lead the world into the green 
pastures of everlasting peace. 


EVERY SCHOOL BUILDING and each classroom should become a place 
where people meet to debate and consider universal military training. The 
organized teaching profession has a part to play in resolving a nation-wide 
judgment and conclusion. This responsibility is of a twofold nature: (1) 
Teachers should express their own opinions; and (2) because schools are 
convenient meeting places for the adult population, other citizens should be 
brought together to formulate their thinking about universal military train- 


ing.—Legislative News Flash, NEA 
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Are We Being Fooled by a Cure-all? 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAIN- 
ing after the war for all youths, and 
with auxiliary training for girls, is highly 
desirable if we are going to prepare for 
World War III. I assume its desirability 
from the universal need of conscription to 
build modern armies; and nothing in 
World War II indicates that other means 
of combat will replace it. The sole reason 
for embarking now on plans for postwar 
military training is the prospect that the 
peace will fail, as it did after World War 
I, to create a warless world, and that 
another holocaust faces the next genera- 
tion as it has the last two. All other reasons 
for universal compulsory military training 
are secondary, and in large part phony. 

It seems peculiarly unfortunate to raise 
the question to the level of serious pub- 
lic debate at this time when every pro- 
nouncement of Allied statesmen and all the 
efforts concerned with the peace are 
headed in precisely the contrary direction. 
From the declaration of the Four Free- 
doms and the Atlantic Charter to the most 
recent declarations of Allied policy, the 


Roger N. Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, is convinced that com- 
pulsory military training would lead us head- 
on into World War III, All arguments for 
military training for any reason other than 
preparation for war are “in large part phony,” 
writes Mr. Baldwin, and to say that universal 
conscription would automatically improve 
health, reduce illiteracy, promote education, 
and turn out good citizens is to indulge in 
“utopian concepts.” 
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clearest and most definite goals are those 
of a warless world, disarmament, inter- 
national action to curb aggression, and 
economic arrangements to strike at the 
causes of war. Are millions of American 
boys fighting only to defeat an enemy 
now and to leave unchanged the world 
that made the war? Is it any service to 
them to give up hope of a warless world 
and accept in advance of trying the in- 
evitability of World War III? Any con- 
ceivable war for which universal military 
training is necessary is bound to be a 
world war; and there is no argument 
therefore for preparing for minor wars. 


Utopian Concepts Delude Us 


But it is maintained by the military 
training advocates that there are other 
reasons besides preparing for another war 
to justify the program. Some maintain, ir- 
respective of the prospects of another war, 
that universal training is beneficial to our 
youth in improving physical standards, 
pointing to the appallingly high rate of 
rejections for physical defects in the 
present war. Others stress, with less rele- 
vance or evidence, the probable effects in 
reducing crime through subjecting boys 
at a formative age to rigid military disci- 
pline. Education will be served, say other 
enthusiasts, by reducing illiteracy, pro- 
moting trade training and thereby adding 
to the numbers of employables, and by 
teaching the obligations of citizenship in 
its most basic form—preparing to defend 
one’s country. So highly is this training 
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in citizenship prized that some, notably 
Mrs. Roosevelt, advocate a period of com- 
pulsory training, military and other, for 
all boys and girls as part of their normal 
educations. 

These are utopian concepts in relation to 
a process to be confined to a year or a 
year and a half in the lives of our youths. 
None of them can be achieved in that 
time, and some not at all. Every educator 
knows that they require long years. 
Physical standards are to be achieved only 
by constant application of health practices 
and hygienic living from the earliest years. 
A boy at 17 or 18 with a history of physi- 
cal sub-standard equipment is not to be- 
come in a few months of military life a 
perfect specimen of healthy young man- 
hood. Military discipline is, not going to 
cure the evils of anti-social conduct al- 
ready established in young delinquents, as 
any juvenile court worker or psychiatrist 
well knows. It may make him conform 
outwardly for a while to the demands of 
good behavior, but the record of military 
academies in dealing with such boys and 
of the Army and Navy themselves, hardly 
offers ground for optimism as to success. 

The illiteracy argument is even weaker. 


Boys who are illiterate at 17 may get some 
rudimentary education in an army, but 
the problem is clearly one that should be 
tackled long before. So, too, with trade 
training. What a boy would get in a year 
or year and a half of some trade in an 
army, with his primary concerns in mili- 
tary proficiency, would hardly qualify him 
for a job. Trade training is an obligation 
of the school system long before 17, and 
for more than a year and a half. 


The Army Is No School for Democracy 


But the strongest argument of the ad- 
vocates rests upon a more intangible claim, 
that of training in citizenship. But I had 
supposed that citizenship meant, even to 
these advocates, the ability to function as 
a citizen in a democracy, and that the art 
of democratic living would be the neces- 
sary preparation for that. Whatever may 
be said of a military establishment it is not 
democratic, and cannot be. Discipline and 
unquestioning obedience to authority are 
its essence, for without them armies can- 
not be effective. The obligation to defend 
one’s country all men accept, and com- 
pulsory military training cannot make the 
acceptance greater. What, then, is left to 


This Is a Ballot— 


In this issue of Epucationa Leapersuip we have attempted to present the pros and 
cons of a matter which will affect the lives of millions of young men of America for 
years to come. We believe, and we think you will agree with us, that the subject of com- 
pulsory military training is of major importance to us as educators and citizens. 

We want to know what you think about this matter. On the reverse side of this 
page you will find a ballot for expressing your opinion. You are urged to check this 
ballot and return it to the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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the claim of training for citizenship? The 
contrary argument would appear to be 
the stronger, that military training is op- 
posed to democratic practice and tends to 
undo whatever training for democratic 
citizenship a youth may have had. 

Surely it will be admitted that education 
in democracy should mark our educational 
system from the earliest years; not only 
in the content of studies in history and 
civics but in the relationships established 
in the school system by the very organiza- 
tion of school life itself. It cannot be 
segregated for boys only. It should, and 
does in the best of our schools, mark the 
habits of behavior of both teachers and 
students from kindergarten through high 
school. 

Educators who espouse compulsory 
military training have, I venture to say, 
been taken in. They cannot in their more 
deliberate moments reconcile it with any 
of the claims made for it on social or edu- 
cational grounds. They can reconcile it 
only with the tragic necessity of prepar- 
ing for another world war if the arrange- 
ments among nations for avoiding war fail. 
Let us accept it then, if we must, for what 
it in fact is, an undesirable, anti-demo- 


cratic process of training our youth for 
inevitable war, and refute the buncombe 
that attempts to make of it a panacea for 
all the ills of our social and educational 
system. 

Our clear obligation now in the present 
state of the world is to defer until after 
the war and the peace all consideration of 
future military policy. When we see what 
kind of a world we are going to get it will 
be time enough to plan for it. World War 
III won’t come in a hurry, and if we are 
to get ready for it we can take our time 
doing it. Meanwhile the job of school 
people is to promote that understanding 
of the professed aims of the war which 
may lead us to disarmament, international 
organization, and an ultimately warless 
world. If we mean to teach democracy, 
we cannot confine its concept and practice 
to our country alone. We have the duty 
and high purpose to share with the peoples 
of the world the hopes that the human 
race can so order its affairs and so re- 
solve its conflicts that conscription may 
everywhere be abolished, the nations dis- 
armed, and international agencies alone ex- 
ercise such policing as the world may re- 
quire. 


OPINION BALLOT 


Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Do you favor compulsory military training for all young men after the war? 

Do you agree with the statement of the Executive Committee on pages 2 and 3 of this issue of 
EpuCATIONAL LEADERSHIP? 


Have you written your Congressman expressing your opinion on this matter? 
| If not, will you do so soon? 


If you have further comment, we hope you'll write us. 
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THE LISTENING POST. 


@ Every citizen a voter—every voter informed 


Is political action a responsibility of school people? 


WITH AN ELECTION on the nation’s 
agenda for November and momentous 
war and postwar legislation now before 
Congress, educators have a chance to do 
frontline fighting for democracy. 

Unfortunately there are some school 
people who say they are too busy to be 
bothered with legislation and candidates, 
that they are afraid to take an active part 
in politics. When that attitude prevails, we 
are saying to the world that we no longer 
wish to share in the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities of men and women in a de- 
mocracy. 

But if, as members of the education 
profession and as citizens of a free nation, 
we decide to do all in our power to obtain 
wise legislation and to elect the best pos- 
sible candidates to public office, we will 


Because we believe that every citizen should 
vote and be aware of the issues in America 
and the world today, the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development has 
set up a Legislative Committee to bring you 
news of significant action being considered 
by Congress and elsewhere on the legislative 
and political scene. Chairman of the com- 
mittee is James E. Mendenhall, Office of 
Price Administration. Working with him in 
Washington, D. C., as a Core Committee are 
James H. Fox, George Washington Univer- 
sity; Walter Hager, Wilson Teachers College; 
Mary A. Henderson, District Public Schools; 
Ruth L. Kemp, Miner Teachers College, and 
Frances Mayfarth, editor of Childhood Edu- 
cation. Field members of the committee are 
Edgar M. Draper, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Marion Jordan, superintendent of 
schools, Cicero, Ill., and Henry J. Otto, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 
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find a number of roads of action open to us. 
We can, for example, work to get all local 
citizens registered when that is a local re- 
quirement for voting. We can endeavor 
to get every voter to the polls. We can 
find out and inform others of the quali- 
fications of candidates for office, learning 
the stand which these candidates have 
taken or will pledge to take on such issues 
as federal aid to education, re-conversion, 
extension of social security benefits, and 
measures for winning the war and making 
the peace secure. 

As teachers, we can put these matters 
before our classes. Working with other 
citizens, we can organize meetings to dis- 
cuss both issues and candidates. 

As private citizens, we have the right 
to see, telephone, or write our local and 
state representatives and our Congress- 
men, letting them know our views. We 
have the right to join and to contribute 
to political parties, and to campaign for the 
candidates whom we feel deserve to hold 
office. Through these and other activities, 
we can aid in stimulating a keener and 
more widespread interest in public affairs. 
We can develop more enlightened thought 
and action among all the American people. 
Thus, teachers can help make democracy 
work at its very best at a time when it is 
needed most. 


1For details on what school people can do, 
see A Discussion Outline on the Role of Teachers 
in Legislation and Politics, prepared by the Legis- 
lative Committee of this Department. Single 
copies are available free. 
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Committee of 12 


As a move toward making the services of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development more useful to educators, the Board of Directors has set up a Committee of 12 
composed of representatives from each of twelve groups of states. 


With the help of this Committee, the Department is seeking to learn the extent to which 
its program is facilitating supervision and curriculum development in the United States; to 
collect suggestions from educational leaders of ways in which the program can more ade- 
quately meet needs; and to organize plans for extending activities and membership. To achieve 
these ends, each committee member is developing a plan of action for his region which seems 
best in the light of the programs and resources of his area. He will work closely with state 
organizations affiliated with this Department, State Chairmen, and Representatives. Plans and 
ideas will be exchanged, while each coordinator carries full responsibility for his own region. 


Creation of the Committee of 12 grew out of a strong feeling on the part of Board members 
that this is an important time to take stock and look ahead in supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment in view of the currently fast-changing demands and services in these areas. Com- 
mittee activities—in line with the program of the Department as a whole—are founded on the 
broad conception that supervision and curriculum development are organized as functions 
which should concern classroom teachers and administrators, as well as supervisors and cur- 
riculum directors. 


The Committee of 12 will report to the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors 
at the annual spring business meeting, and these reports will be given careful consideration 
in planning the future program of our Department. 


Regions and coordinators are as follows: 


Region I Wi.1aM H. Burton: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island 


Region II Wiu1aM E, Younc: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 


Region III James H. Fox: Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, Virginia, District of Co- 
lumbia 


Region IV L, D. Haskew: North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida 
Region V_ Paut J. Misner: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio 


Region VI Prupence Cutricut: Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska 


Region VII R. Lee Tuomas: Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
Region VIII J. G. Umsrattp: Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana 

Region IX Grsert S. Wittey: New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming 
Region X_ Encar M. Draper: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
Region XI Cuartes A. Lee: Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas 


Region XII G. CueatHaM: California, Nevada, Arizona 
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Field Service in Ohio. It is the policy of 
the Ohio State Department of Education to 
provide consultative services in elementary 
curriculum development to local commu- 
nities upon request. If an extensive program 
of curriculum study is contemplated, the 
state supervisor arranges a workshop project 
to help initiate the study and give direction 
to local planning. The project may be set 
up for two, three, or more days in accord- 
ance with the amount of work to be done. 
During the project, guest consultants are 
invited to meet with the local staff, to visit 
classrooms, and to exchange ideas with 
teachers in individual and group conferences 
and general meetings. At the close of the 
workshop, a general summary of discussions 
and recommendations for next steps in cur- 
riculum revision is given by the guest con- 
sultants. Finally, a written report of the sum- 
mary and recommendations is prepared by 
the state supervisor and sent back to the 
superintendent as a basis for further curri- 
culum discussion and planning.—Verna Wal- 
ters, Supervisor Elementary Curriculum. 


The Texas Study of Secondary Education. 
The Texas Study of Secondary Education 
was launched in 1940 by the Texas Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. Twenty- 
two senior colleges and universities of the 
state are cooperating with the thirty-five 
member high schools by providing consulta- 
tion service on call. Expenses are paid from 
a $5000 grant from the General Education 
Board. The study is administered by an ad- 
visory committee of thirty-four members 
equally representative of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, a work committee of eleven 
members appointed by the sponsoring agen- 
cies, and a coordinator. No attempt is made 
to impose any pattern of educational theory 
or practice upon the schools; instead, there 
is an effort to help the thirty-five high 
schools strengthen their own programs. Re- 
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ports of work done are contained in the 
two mimeographed bulletins and the three 
printed newsletters thus far issued, copies 
of which are available upon request.—J. G. 
Umstattd, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


The Story of a Community School. The 
Story of Holtville, recently published by 
the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
Research of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools is an account of 
the program in the high school during 1938- 
1943, the period during which it was affiliated 
with the Southern Study. From the outset, 
the staff accepted the principle that it is 
the business of the school to improve in- 
dividual and community living. Then they 
boldly proceeded to organize the work of 
the school into activities which have actually 
raised the level of living in the area which 
the school serves. 


Health in Human Relations. L. A. Kirken- 
dall of the U. S. Office of Education re- 
ports that the war experience has created 
quite an interest in the development of a 
health-in-human-relations (the broader sex 
education) program. At least seven states 
are conducting educational projects which 
include consultative and other field work. 
Two workshops for teachers on health and 
human relations were conducted this past 
summer. Several large cities are embarking 
or have embarked on such programs, in- 
cluding Kansas City, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Rock Island, Richmond, Oklahoma City, 
Portland, Seattle, and Tulsa. The U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and the U. S. Office of 
Education have set up a staff of three per- 
sons to work on the problem. 


Developing Local Supervision in Arkansas. 
Realizing that approximately 2000 of the 
state’s 2600 school districts are, in effect, with- 
out professional supervision of instruction, the 
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State Department of Education is projecting 
a program looking toward the preparation 
of personnel and statutory provision for 
their employment. The program being pro- 
jected contemplates: (1) The training of 
seventy-five white elementary teachers dur- 
ing the next three years in twelve-week 
summer terms for the work of assistant 
county supervisors in charge of instruction. 
These persons will start with a minimum 
of the bachelor’s degree and presumably 
will complete the master’s degree during 
this period. (2) The training of twenty-five 
Negro elementary teachers for the position 
of assistant to the county supervisor in 
charge of instruction in the Negro schools. 
The period and the nature of training will 
be the same as the first group. (3) Orienta- 
tion workshops during each of the three en- 
suing summers for the county supervisors, 
with emphasis upon community materials 
and resources as bases of the instructional 
program. (4) Curriculum production work- 
shops to prepare materials relating to com- 
munity resources and problems for use in 
rural schools.—T. M. Stinnett, State Director 
Teacher Education and Certification. 


A New Postwar School. One of the major 
features of the Regents Plan for Postwar 
Education in New York State is the develop- 
ment of additional educational opportunities 
for boys and girls who are graduated each 
year from secondary schools. The proposed 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences in 
New York are not designed to parallel the 
two-year general programs of colleges or 
universities. The curriculums of the institutes 
will be derived from the long-range needs 
of agriculture, industry, business, the home, 
the semiprofessions and from other educa- 
tional needs of young people of post-sec- 
ondary school age. They are to be located 
on a regional basis in order to serve a large 
group of commuting students. It is estimated 
that the Regents Plan will make available 
tuition-free education to about one-third of 
all the graduates of the high schools and 
academies. 


Schools Conduct Summer Camp. The Ithaca 
(N. Y.) public schools have conducted a day 
camp during the summer of 1944. Admission 
was based principally on the need for child 
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care outside the homes of parents working 
in Ithaca industries. A survey revealed that 
nearly one-third of the elementary pupils 
lived in homes where both parents were 
working. Children were selected by the 
school nurses from the public and parochial 
schools. Groups of fourteen were accommo- 
dated in the camp two and one-half miles 
from the city overlooking Cayuga Lake. The 
program consisted of tent-pitching, proper 
use of a knife and ax, fire building, camp 
craft, exploring, pioneering, bed making, 
preparation of meals, cooking, and campfire 
programs. 


Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 
Warren Seyfert, formerly headmaster of the 
Browne and Nichols School and assistant 
professor of education at Harvard, is the 
new director of the Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago. Paul Jacobsen, who 
has been principal of the University High 
School, has been elected superintendent of 
schools in Davenport, Iowa. Harry Gillet, 
principal of the University Elementary 
School, reached the retirement age last sum- 
mer. In place of two principals, the Labora- 
tory Schools will have a director responsible 
for both schools. 


Brief Items. William E. Young of the New 
York State Department of Education served 
as a member of the staff of the Boston 
School Survey. He was responsible for the 
study of the curriculum and the improve- 
ment of teaching in the elementary grades. 
. . » G. Robert Koopman, assistant commis- 
sioner of education for Michigan, is a major 
in the A. M. G., rebuilding education in 
Sicily. .. . Willard Goslin, Webster Groves, 
Mo., is the new superintendent of schools 
in Minneapolis, Minn. . . . Charles R. Spain 
of the State Teachers College, Florence, 
Ala., has been commissioned as lieutenant 
(j.g.) in the United States Navy. ... Ralph 
M. Lyon, head of the education department 
at Furman University, is an infantry cap- 
tain serving as educational reconditioning 
officer at the Nichols General Hospital in 
Louisville, Ky. . . . William W. Biddle of 
the Milwaukee State Teachers College is on 
leave of absence to serve as senior health 
services specialist in the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. He is located in the regional 
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office for Farm Security in Upper Darby, 
Pa., and supervises the health work for eleven 
northeastern states. ... R. H. Price is the 
new supervisor of elementary education in 
the Alabama State Department of Educa- 
tion. He was formerly superintendent of 
schools, Highland Park, Ill... . H. H. Giles, 
who was last at West Georgia State Teach- 
ers College, is now with the American Coun- 
cil on Race Relations. He is being assisted 
by Mildred Biddick of the Denver Public 
Schools, who is on leave until January. ... 
A. K. Loomis, formerly superintendent of 
Shaker Heights (Ohio) Public Schools is 
now head of the education department at 
Denver University. . . . Educational achieve- 
ment measured by placement tests, rather 
than by high school credits, hereafter will be 
the basis of placing students in the College 
of the University of Chicago. 


NEW CURRICULUM BULLETINS 


Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colo.: De- 
partment of Instruction, Denver Public 
Schools. 1944. Mimeographed. 

The Age of Wings. 40 p., 45 cents. 
Chickens in Your Own Back Yard. 22 p., 
30 cents. 

Meat From Your Own Back Yard. 17 p., 
25 cents. 

Glencoe Public Schools—Together We Build 
A Community School. Glencoe, Ill.: Glen- 
coe Public Schools. January 1944. 20 p. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 

Green Bay Elementary Schools, Green Bay, 
Wis.: Board of Education. 1943. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Our Primary Arithmetic. 137 p. $2. 
Our Intermediate Arithmetic. 171 p. $2. 

Los Angeles County Public Schools—Course 
of Study for Elementary Schools. Los 
Angeles, Calif.: The Citizen Print Shop, 
540 South San Pedro Street. 1944. 252 p., 
$2.50. 

Michigan State Board of Education, Lansing, 
Mich.: Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum, State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Local Pre-School Conferences. Leads to 
Better Secondary Schools in Michigan. 
Number 2. 1944. 42 p. Paper covers. 25 cents. 
Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility. 
Leads to Better Secondary Schools in 
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Michigan. Number 3. 1944. 107 p. Paper 
covers. 25 cents. 

Minneapolis Public Schools—Your Schools 
Today and Tomorrow. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Minneapolis Public Schools. 1944. 
71 p. Paper covers. Free, if copies are avail- 
able after local distribution. 

New York City Public Schools—The Child’s 
Day in School. Planning the Daily Pro- 
gram. New York: Board of Education. 
1944. 48 p. Paper covers. 15 cents. 

New York State Education Department. The 
Economic World. (World Geography 
and Economic Citizenship.) A Suggested 
Unit Organization for the Ninth Grade 
Program in Social Studies. Bulletin 111-9. 
Albany, N. Y.: Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment, Division of Secondary Educa- 
tion, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. 1944. 46 p..Paper covers. 10 cents. 

Owatonna Art Education Project. Minneap- 
olis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press. 
1944. Paper covers. $1 each, complete set 
of nine, $5. 

No. 5. Art Units for Grades 1 to 3. 64 p. 
No. 6. Art Units for Grades 4 to 6. 67 p. 
No. 7. Art Units for the High School. The 
Home. 92 p. 

No. 8. Art Units for the High School. The 
Urban Community. 80 p. 

No. 9. Art Units for the High School. 
Graphic Art. 100 p. 

Spartanburg City Schools—Curriculum Rec- 
ommendations for Twelve Year Program. 
Spartanburg, S. C.: Spartanburg City 
Schools. 1944. 112 p. Mimeographed. $2. 

The Story of Holtville. A Southern Associa- 
tion Study School. Deatsville, Ala.: James 
Chrietzberg, Route 1. 1944. 191 p. Paper 
covers. 60 cents. 

Washington State Department of Public In- 
struction. Olympia, Wash.: Washington 
State Department of Public Education. 
1944. 

Guide to Teachers. The Kindergarten Pro- 
gram. Instructional Service Bulletin No. 16. 
1944. 51 p. Paper covers. $1. 

Temporary Guide for the Elementary 
School Curriculum. 1944. 170 p. Paper cov- 
ers. $1. 

Temporary Guides for the Junior High 
School Curriculum. 1944. 116 p. Paper cov- 
ers. $1. 
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HELP WANTED 
TEACHERS who feel their own impor- 
tance in a world where there are endless 
possibilities for human development. Apply 
where you are. 


The minds of men have developed the 
means for a war which involves all the peo- 
ples of the earth. And the minds of men are 
developing earth-shaking concepts which can 
be used in a great mass-war on ignorance, 
conflict, and destruction. In this latter war, 
the school man and woman are frontline 
fighters. From the nursery school teacher 


Making their EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP debut 
this month as an artist-writer team are Mary 
and Harry H. Giles. They will combine their 
talents in “The Importance of People” to 
bring us sketches and articles throughout the 
year. The Giles live in Chicago, where Mr. 
Giles, formerly at West Georgia State Col- 
lege, Carrollton, is now working with the 
American Council on Race Relations and 
Bureau for Intercultural Education. 
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Us—From Chungking to Cheyenne 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 


to the college president, there is a vocation 
in human engineering. 

The Chinese and the Koreans esteem 
teachers and poets above other men. The 
African tribe recognizes the sculptor as a 
person whose power is superior to the com- 
mand of the king. But where older cultures 
conceive of the teacher as belonging to an 
aristocratic caste, America has taken an- 
other stand. Alone, of the great populations 
of the world, America established universal 
free education as a principal function and 
duty of the state. 

We are still in process of discovering how 
really great is the power of education. We 
are just beginning to realize that all of life 
is educative and that we now have the tools 
for studying and constantly improving the 
scope and effectiveness of that education. 
The fact that we have those tools and that 
the process of using them is still in its begin- 
ning stages in our life as a nation indicate the 
combination of power and adventure in the 
job of the educator. 

The production of popular illustrated 
pamphlets by anthropologists, the talk of 
economies which are planned, the emphasis 
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on the “ways of democracy” in educational 
meetings, are signs of our general concern 
for more intelligent living. But the abstract 
word is only a symbol. Back of it, sometimes 
concealed by it, is the exciting, rigorous, 
and living reality of human development 
which good teachers and administrators 
know. 

For example, in a government nursery for 
workers in a southern cotton mill there was 
a very young child, admitted because the 
county welfare worker pled for her. Other- 
wise she would have been left, locked on 
the porch of her mother’s cabin, for eight, 
nine, or ten hours each day with such at- 
tention as the 9-year-old of the family might 
give when she thought of it. Thus, already 
at 18 months a small human being had been 
taught the meaning of hunger, desertion— 
the carelessness of a society for its young. 

The child had been in the nursery school 
for five days. When she came, she cried 
almost continuously and had temper tan- 
trums. At home she had learned that though 
results came hard these were the means for 
getting attention. 

During our visit she was quiet—so quiet 
that we did not notice her at first. What 
called her to our notice—besides her obvious 
littleness and the single torn flour-sack gar- 
ment she wore—was what happened when 
the mid-morning lunch was served. 

We were sitting on the sides of the sand- 
box with a large group of children, talking 
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The little waif at lunch 


and playing together. The cook appeared 
with a tray holding glasses of milk and a 
plate of Graham crackers. The little waif 
came to the group, seated herself on the edge 
of the sandbox with some difficulty, took a 
glass of milk without spilling it, and then, 
still more difficult because of the glass and 
her balance, took a cracker. As the rest of 
us sat and ate, she sat and ate. She wanted 
to belong, but this was the first time she 
had achieved it. She put her glass back on the 
tray quite nicely, and only had to be re- 
minded once to make the sound which stood 
for “Thank you.” 

The young teacher, just out of college, 
talked with us. We saw that she had only a 
little knowledge of textbooks, considerably 
more of applied psychology (such as when 
to encourage and when to ignore), and most 
of all, a belief that “you” (anyone) “can be 
greater than you are,” which gave her in- 
sight. Perhaps it is partly because the very 
young child has not yet learned to conceal 
much of his real nature that nursery and 
primary teachers are often so wise. 

All that had happened in this instance 
might have been covered by words like 
“socialization,” “respect for the worth and 
dignity of the individual,” “character build- 
ing,” “health habits,” “manual skills.” But 
whatever it is called, it was a demonstra- 
tion of the enormous power which teachers 
and parents may wield in the shaping of 
attitudes which lead to learning. . 

All of us—children, teachers, administra- 
tors, parents—all of us want to belong, and 
want to use all of our interests and abilities. 
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If there is no constructive way, then there 
are destructive ways. The third-grade boy 
who spit and swore at teacher and class- 
mates, the seventh-grade which organized 
itself into gangs for sly acts of destruction, 
the boy of good intelligence who failed in 
medical school when his father forced him 
there against his will—each of these cases il- 
lustrates the importance of human relation- 
ships. And in each case a successful teacher 
brought about a change, not through special 
equipment or materials of study, or applica- 
tion of a mechanical system of rewards and 
punishments, but through a desire to under- 
stand and meet the need for growth. 

Given the desire, ways and means can be 
found which may be effective at any age. 

For example, there is Arthur Black. 

When he came to a university extension 
class in public speaking, he was 47 years 
old and a frustrated person. All of his work- 
ing life he had been a member of organized 
labor. He had tried in every city where he 


Arthur Black spoke passionately 


had worked to make his idealism function in 
his union. He had been rebuffed and dis- 
couraged, he had become suspicious of hu- 
man motives. 

Arthur Black was a cynical, side-line critic 
of efforts to make the speech class demo- 
cratic through general participation in plan- 
ning and criticism. Throughout the first 
week he kept waiting for the catch in it. 

Then came the time for him to make a 
formal speech and he spoke passionately. Be- 
cause he deeply felt the need in our country 
for the protective legislation which he ad- 
vocated, he launched into a name-calling in- 
dictment of all those who might oppose him. 
When the opposition came, he met it with 
violent personal denunciation. 

The teacher and the class did not, in the 
analysis, take up questions of Black’s faulty 
outline or his bad grammar. They talked 
about whether there are ways of holding 
to a point of view without creating per- 
sonal antagonisms. How do you get people 
to listen to you with sympathy? How do 
you make your point in such a way that 
it strikes your listeners where they live, ties 
in with their own experiences? 

But while the things that were said by 
teacher and classmates in this and subsequent 
discussions no doubt had value to him, the 
crux of the matter to Arthur Black was in 
the way he was treated. He said, long after, 
that he was made to feel that though he 
was disagreed with he was respected; that 
the people present cared about him and 
about what he could accomplish in this world 
and that this made him want to learn. He 
did learn. He grew effective as a speaker. 
He kept on growing, not only as a speaker 
but as one who could be considerate and un- 
derstanding with people. In time, he became 
a government mediator in labor disputes. 

So, for every teacher there is a social need 
and a challenge. It is the need of all the peo- 
ples of the earth to learn, to create, to coop- 
erate. It is the challenge of human beings and 
their development, never twice the same, 
always waiting for the creative mind, the wis- 
dom, the touch of the artist. 


Have you filled in the opinion ballot on page 28? 
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The New—in Review 


AUTUMN IS a good time to have one’s 
name placed on a number of useful mailing 
lists. For some the cost is little or nothing. 

The News Letter, published monthly at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, is noted 
for its timely feature articles written by one 
of the editors, Edgar Dale or I. Keith Tyler, 
as well as for its news of developments in 
radio, film, and press. Of this publication 
Mr. Dale writes: “There is no subscription 
price. If you wish to have your name placed 
on the mailing list, send 25 cents to the News 
Letter, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. This is 
to cover the cost of the addressograph stencil 
and clerical work required to place a name 
on the mailing list. Some back numbers are 
available.” 

The Drawing Teacher, a small folder pub- 
lished bi-monthly and containing good sug- 
gestions for craft work will be sent free upon 
request to Binney and Smith Company, 41 
East Forty-second Street, New York. The 
offer is limited to one individual—principal 
or art teacher—in a school. 

The Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation will continue to include its “War 
Guide” during the coming year. This is an 
excellent source of information with regard 
to publications of various federal agencies, 
visual aids, and other current materials. 

Education for Victory, official biweekly of 
the U. S. Office of Education, also has good 
coverage of new pamphlets, books, and films. 
Send $1 to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
aC 

Intercultural Education News, official bul- 
letin of the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, is available free. Write to the Bureau at 
221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
19, for a leaflet describing other publications 
available. 

The Civic Leader is sent free to all teach- 
ers using five or more copies of Civic Educa- 
tion Series Publications (American Observer, 
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Alice Miel, Editor 


Weekly News Review, or Junior Review). 
Address: 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C. This four-page paper provides aids for 
teachers of social studies and contains un- 
usually good reviews of interest to such 
teachers, Teachers are encouraged to write 
to Civic Education Service for help on spe- 
cial topics. 

The illustrated Geographic School Bulle- 
tins, published weekly during the school year 
by the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., will be sent to teachers and 
librarians for the nominal charge of 25 cents 
for the thirty issues. 

It is convenient to receive announcements 
from the local museum and radio station. 
For example, NBC publishes a monthly news 
sheet and program listing called “This Is the 
National Broadcasting Company.” The Blue 
Network issues a bi-monthly, mimeographed 
announcement, “Women’s and Children’s 
Programs.” The address of both is 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 


BEST BARGAIN in current pamphlet ma- 
terial is the bulletin, Discipline for Today’s 
Children and Youth, published by the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment and priced at 50 cents. The bul- 
letin is really two pamphlets in one, either 
of which is worth the full price. Part I by 
George Sheviakov provides all the ammuni- 
tion necessary to shoot holes in the argu- 
ments of those who would use the Army as 
an excuse for returning to the repressive 
disciplinary methods of the old school. 

In Part Il, Fritz Redl, using terms that 
every teacher understands and appreciates, 
helps the reader to do some straight think- 
ing about discipline in the classroom. The 
whole is a far cry from the more stilted 
pedaguese that one still finds in our pro- 
fessional literature. 


NEW TITLES in the Basic Science Educa- 
tion Series, sold by Row, Peterson of Evans- 
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ton, Ill., for 24 cents net, are “Machines,” 
“Electricity,” “Water,” “Sound,” “The Sci- 
entist and His Tools,” “Dependent Plants,” 
“Animals We Know,” “Plant and Animal 
Partnership,” and “Garden Indoors.” A\l- 
though all are geared to the intermediate 
level, “Garden Indoors” promises to be 
highly popular with adults. The quality of 
the colored illustrations in these~booklets has 
been maintained at a high level. 


BUILDING AMERICA rounded out its 
series of eight study units for the season 
1943-44 with illustrated discussions of three 
critical problems facing America these days. 
Number 6 of Volume IX, “Labor and Man- 
agement,” gives the kind of historical sketch 
of the development of organized labor that 
has been lacking in our American history 
texts. In closing, the unit deals with the 
question, “Labor-management cooperation 
for what?” 

“If labor and management, overcoming 
their fears and suspicions, do continue to 
employ the peaceful tools of bargaining and 
settling disputes that have grown during the 
war,” the unit reads, “will they use their 
combined power for the public interest?” 

Unit 7, “American Democracy in War- 
time,” treats the problem, “Must we lose de- 
mocracy while defending it in war?” Who 
should fight and who should work, financing 
the war, the third-term tradition, the sol- 


What’s New in Secondary Education. . . 


dier vote, our foreign policy, civil liberty in 
wartime, and democracy are discussed. 

The final unit in the series is “The Chal- 
lenge to American Youth.” As with the oth- 
ers, the bibliography included gives refer- 
ences to other Building America units, as 
well as books, pamphlets and_ periodicals, 
and films. Single copies, 30 cents. A year’s sub- 

-scription, $2.25. Order from the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


OF SPECIAL USEFULNESS in connection 
with the Building America unit on “Labor 
and Management” is the film “Partners in 
Production.” This 27-minute documentary 
film produced by the National Film Board 
of Canada tells the story of labor-manage- 
ment committees in wartime Britain. A com- 
mittee in a British colliery is taken as an 
example. The committee discusses a problem 
caused by the unavoidable closing of a coal 
face which will throw about a hundred men 
out of work. After consultation with the 
Regional Controller of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, a solution acceptable both to 
the miners and the colliery management is 
found. An especially interesting scene takes 
place when the proposition is put to: the 
miners at a trade union branch meeting. 

This film is rich in possibilities for in- 
creasing intercultural understanding. It may 
be rented from Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York, for $4.50 a reel. 


By Harotp Spears, Head of the Department of Integration 


For a considerable time during the war 
period, it seemed that publishers were afraid 
of any manuscript in secondary education 
unless it represented a blueprint for a pre- 
induction course. It is hoped that the high 
school leaders and the students of secondary 
education who were inclined toward pro- 
fessional reading prior to Pearl Harbor will 
be wooed back into the habit by the gradual 
pick-up in professional publications that has 
been noted in 1944. 

A repres»ntative group of these newer pub- 
lications are at hand, and are explored from 
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State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 


the standpoint of their promise to the con- 
tinuation of the forward-looking view of 
the secondary school that was apparent in 
1941 and has been somewhat blurred by the 
smoke of the war. It was natural and proper 
that the study of the long-term purposes of 
the school be neglected during the war pe- 
riod in favor of the consideration of the 
immediate problems, but it is just as proper 
and natural now to project high school 
planning into the postwar period. 

Much was being said and written back 
around 1940 regarding the relationship of 
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the school to the democratic patterns of 
American life, in short, the role of the school 
in the perpetuation and improvement of 
those patterns. That thread is again picked 
up by some of the things that have come 
from the press the past year. For instance, 
there is American Democracy and Second- 
ary Education, a 125-page study by Kenneth 
D. Norberg, published by the Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity (1943, $2.10). 

Quite familiar to the student of secondary 
education is Norberg’s approach to his topic, 
beginning as he does with the picture of the 
early common schools in America, working 
in the persistence of the college preparatory 
function, and moving on to show the strug- 
gle that the school has made to attain func- 
tional stature. Although of short account, 
we can feel the growing pains that the public 
high school has encountered in this groping 
for maturity. 

In his treatment, the author bravely uses 
the term progressive and the term essentialist 
in nailing down his extremes, and he quotes 
freely from Bagley in attempting to do jus- 
tice to the latter extreme. Likewise, the 
Hutchins’ view of general education is 
treated, and in time the author gets Bagley 
and Hutchins in the same boat even though 
he admits their oars may be a little different 
in style and model. 

Another study from the same press is 
Practicing the Ways of Democracy Through 
the Girls’ League, by Sarah Sturtevant and 
Ethel Rosenberry (1943, $1.65). Here the 
extra-curricular and guidance activities of 
the school are again given the nod of ap- 
proval as educators seek to serve the here- 
and-now existence of boys and girls of high 
school age. The account includes many help- 
ful suggestions to the sponsor of student 
activities of this nature. It could just as well 
have included Boys League, Student Council, 
or similar activities that have for so long 
been used to piece out the inadequate class- 
room curriculum that the American second- 
ary school has found itself with. The reader 
who is looking for the eventual merger of 
the curriculum and the extra-curriculum 
with guidance mixed in beyond recognition, 
will not find the picture here, but the au- 
thors didn’t propose to do such a thing. 

Through the University of Chicago Press 
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has come another study in the extra-curri- 
cular field—Lloyd Trump’s High-School Ex- 
tracurriculum Activities (1944, $2). Here is 
a study of the activities carried on in the 
high schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion. He plays on about every string, rang- 
ing from the administrative setup of the pro- 
gram on over to the community’s attitude 
toward the athletic coach who doesn’t turn 
out a winning team. Opinions of students, 
teachers, alumni, principals, and parents are 
woven into the account. 

The school’s concern for giving students 
actual experience in assuming the respon- 
sibilities of democratic citizenship is reflected 
in the 100-page monograph, Youth Learns to 
Assume Responsibility, issued by the Michi- 
gan State Board of Education, Lansing, as 
a part of the state’s study of Secondary 
School curriculum. The booklet is built 
around actual experiences in the schools of 
Michigan, the classroom and the extra-class 
programs both being drawn upon. 

The editors did not assume much respon- 
sibility for selecting among these programs 
in working toward the goals of their book- 
let, leaving to the reader the job of evaluat- 
ing. Typical of the activities treated are: a 
student traffic court, an occupations survey, 
world literature study, a council on racial re- 
lations, survey of parent opinion regarding 
schools, evening forums, core classes, using 
outside resources for study, and a senior 
problems class. 

Two other small booklets issued by the 
Michigan group studying high schools are: 
Follow-up of Secondary School Students and 
Local Pre-School Conferences. Both reflect 
the honest desire to improve school pro- 
cedures that has been so apparent in Michi- 
gan the past decade. Both carry helpful hints 
to schools interested in these things. (The 
three Michigan publications sell for 25 cents 
each). 

Noted also in the publications coming on 
the market is the book to introduce the un- 
dergraduate to the teaching profession that 
he is about to enter. One of these is Second- 
ary Schools for American Youth by L. A. 
Williams, released through the American 
Book Company (1944, $3.25). Another is 
J. G. Umstattd’s Secondary School Teaching, 
a new edition of his earlier book published 
through Ginn and Company (1944, $3.25). 
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Tools for Learning 


READING FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Nora E. Beust 


BOOKS ARE IMPORTANT to children 
in the United States today. Here they find 
a rich heritage of the literature of mankind 
in volumes especially designed and created 
for their use. They find up-to-date informa- 
tion interestingly presented and well illus- 
trated in the wide range of subject areas 
they wish to explore. And they also find 
fiction, poetry, biography, history, and travel 
books of social significance by means of 
which they may experience vicariously in- 
tellectual and emotional reactions that aid 
them to understand themselves and the world 
in which they live. 

Ever since the days of John Newbery, the 
English bookseller who issued the first 
printed book for children two hundred years 
ago, there has been an awareness of the need 
by children for more than textbooks. Teach- 
ers, librarians, psychologists, authors, chil- 
dren’s editors, and publishers working to- 
gether have succeeded in producing for chil- 
dren of today the books that they want and 
need. It is now possible to give the children 
in readily accessible form books that will 
stimulate them to an appreciation of life. 
These books should be made available to 


Introducing the October “Tools for Learn- 
ing’—a section of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
devoted to descriptions of educational mate- 
rials—is Nora E. Beust, specialist in libraries, 
U. S. Office of Education. Miss Beust dis- 
cusses the use of well-chosen reading material 
to complement textbook learning, suggesting, 
by way of illustration, publications appropri- 
ate to a study of Pan America. She further 
points out the value of books in the home, as 
well as the school, and concludes with sug- 
gestions on how to select good books for 
home or school. 
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young readers in and out of school, for 
books are necessary in developing the mod- 
ern curriculum and they are necessary in 
life on the playground, in the community and 
the home. 

When, for example, a class of children is 
studying our neighbors to the south, the 
teacher will decide upon the textbooks that 
are to be used as a basis for the study. The 
textbook, however, cannot include all of 
the different types of information in suffi- 
cient detail to make the study as meaningful 
as it can be made with the addition of other 
books. There are reference books such as 
Pan-American Day, an anthology of the best 
prose and verse on Pan Americanism and the 
good neighbor policy, by Hilah Paulmier and 
Robert H. Schauffler, compilers, and Peru 
from the Air, with text and notes by Raye 
R. Platt, by George R. Johnson, containing 
a great variety of aerial photographic illus- 
trations. There are stories such as The Cedar 
Deer by Addison Burbank which tells of the 
descendants of the Maya Indians who live 
in modern Guatemala and The Little Angel 
by Alice Dalgliesh which reveals a glimpse 
of Rio, Brazil, in 1819 through an introduc- 
tion to the lively Silva family. 

For folklore there are Tales from Silver 
Lands by Charles J. Finger and Uncle Bouqui 
of Haiti by Harold Courlander; for songs, 
The Spanish-American Song and Game Book 
by the writers’, music, and art programs of 
the Work Projects Administration and 
Latin-American Song Book by Emilio de 
Tone and others; for picture books, Maria 
Rosa, illustrated by Candido Portinari, and 
Manuelito of Costa Rica, illustrated by 
Zhenya Gay; an art book, Made in Mexico 
by Susan C. Smith; for biography, Soldier 
Doctor, the story of William Gorgas, and 
He Wouldn’t Be King, the story of Simon 
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Bolivar by Nina B. Baker; for history, Cortez 
and the Conquest of Mexico by the Span- 
iards in 1521 by Bernal Diaz del Castillo and 
Half a Hemisphere by Delia Goetz; maga- 
zines which sometimes contain articles use- 
ful in the study of Latin American countries 
include Geographic News Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and Junior Red 
Cross Journal of the American National Red 
Cross. Poetry, science, geography, adventure, 
and romance all have a contribution to make 
in better understanding. The same types of 
material would make the study of any other 
country or subject more meaningful and 
alive to youth. 

Books are needed by children in the home 
too. Teachers have the opportunity to en- 
courage parents to make it possible for chil- 
dren to have a supply. Books should be ac- 
cessible when, for instance, there is a dis- 
cussion about the pronunciation of penicillin 
or Caribbean Sea; a question about the loca- 
tion of Brest-Litovsk; an argument about the 
Napoleonic campaigns; or when the chil- 
dren wish to identify a bird or a flower that 
they have seen out-of-doors. Questions such 
as these are answered with reference books— 
atlases, encyclopedias, dictionaries, and hand- 
books. But the home also needs many other 
types of books—books to read aloud, poetry, 
picture books, first easy reading books, books 
by favorite authors—Howard Pyle, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Laura Ingalls Wilder, John R. 
Tunis—books on favorite subjects such as 
airplanes, dogs, sports, heroes, and things to 
make and do. A child’s own bookshelf should 
be stocked with volumes that give him pleas- 
ure and help him to be a contributing mem- 
ber in class, playground, or family group. , 

* It is sometimes difficult to know how to 
select from the vast amount of printed ma- 
terials, Publishers issue attractive catalogs of 
their own books; book review sections in 
newspapers and periodicals carry news about 
new publications; national agencies prepare 
bibliographies, for example, the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New York, 
and the U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. State departments of education 
issue lists of value to purchasers of books, 
and local school and public library groups 
often compile bibliographies of great signif- 
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In November the entire issue of EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP, including “Tools for Learning,” 
will be devoted to Audio-Visual Aids. “Tools 
for Learning” in subsequent issues will pre- 
sent discussions of materials relating to the 
following topics: December, Art, Science, and 
Play Materials; January, Reading for Teach- 
ers; February, Teaching the Skills; March, 
Teaching Understandings; April, School 
Equipment and Furnishings; and May, Sum- 
mer Experience. Each category of materials 
will be discussed by an educational specialist. 


icance. The librarians of the community are 
always ready to be of assistance in selec- 
tion. 

Actual examination of books is highly de- 
sirable wherever possible. Bookstores, book 
fairs, and book exhibits by special groups and 
libraries all are very important to schools 
and the home. It may be that traveling ex- 
hibits within a state are a good solution. The 
smaller the exhibit the more carefully should 
it be selected, if it is to indicate the types 
of reading matter on the market. Commu- 
nities can work out an excellent cooperative 
project on the book fair with schools, public 
libraries, bookstores, and civic groups assist- 
ing. 

If there is a desire to develop guiding prin- 
ciples in the selection of books, some gen- 
erally accepted statements may be found in 
the preface to 500 Books for Children, U. S. 
Office of Education Bulletin 1939, No. 11. 
Annis Duff’s Bequest of Wings, describing 
a family’s pleasures with books, is filled with 
suggestions of how and what to choose. 
Paul Hazard’s delightful volume Books, Chil- 
dren and Men discusses the subject from the 
point of view of nationalities. There are cur- 
rent magazines such as the Horn Book which 
describe children’s books in a captivating 
manner, stressing their importance in the 
“good life.” 

The question of funds for books should 
be given attention. There are schools and 
homes that buy books only at infrequent 
intervals. In fact, the fall of the year is often 
the only time when books are purchased 
for the school and Christmas the only time 
when books are bought for the home. If it 
is possible to purchase frequently with 
thought of children’s immediate needs, books 
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become increasingly important to children, 
for then they are closely associated with the 
child’s everyday living. 

“One dollar per pupil” is often quoted as 
a standard for the amount of money that 
schools spend for books, but some schools 
spend more than twice this amount each 
fiscal year. Funds are used to good advantage 
when children, teachers, parerits, and librar- 
ians become interested in the potentialities of 


Lands & Peoples 


Realistic, unbiased understanding of 
world neighbors is the aim of this 
new series of introductions to other 
lands and peoples. Present and future 
importance is shown in proper re- 


lation to history and geography. 
$1.00 each 


a carefully selected library. 


NOW READY (OTHERS IN PREPARATION ) 


Australia Russia 

“Tt’s Fun to baile Meili Dutch East Indies & Philippines 
Mexico & the Inca Lands 

China India 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Write to 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Ave. N. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


BOOKS 


YOUNG SCOTT 


“Do It Yourself”’ 


Willie's Walk to Grandmama Education and fun in a sponta- 


Nursery Picture Story 


A familiar guessing game 
is Here Comes Daddy, with 
pictures of coal trucks, 
moving vans, etc.—‘‘here 


neous activity are brought to 
any child able to read the clear 
direction and step-by-step pic- 
and now’’ and lots of fun; story by Margaret Wise tures of a gay, usable Children’s 
perfect for 2’s and 3's. Brown, end in a surprise. Picture Cook Book. 
Young Scott Books, written for specific age ranges, must pass the tests of tryauts 
with large groups of children before they are published. 


was full of adventure for a 
small boy. Fun and familiar 
outdoor experiences, in this 


William R. Scott, Inc. Rm. 407 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me on thirty day approval: : 
HERE COMES DADDY $1.00 WILLIE’S WALK TO GRANDMAMA $1.25 CHILDREN’S PICTURE COOK BOOK $1.50 
Please send me a free, illustrated catalog with complete descriptions of six new titles and previously published YOUNG SCOTT BOOKS. 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


For Primary Grades 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have 
unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, 
in organization, and in authorship. 
Besides or because of all of this, 
these books have realistic pictures, 
continuity in stories, modern simpli- 
fied type, classroom songs, poetry, 
new words in the color band, activity 
units, comprehension tests, and a 
perfect system of vocabulary con- 
trol—everything to make them the 
most desirable and the most adap- 
table basal readers to be found. 

The entire series is planned to 
promote good social habits—a 
phase that many educators recom- 
mend. Stories in the Quinlan Read- 
ers catch and hold children’s atten- 
tion, while eagerness to read—a 
precious asset in learning—is kept 
alive and constantly increased by 
the natural ease of these very 
beautiful books. 

The Quinlan Readers have the 
distinction of being the first series 


of basal readers to be printed in 
‘sans serif type—the new, modern, 
simplified type. Its clarity and sim- 
plicity offer to young éyes, now using 
print for the first time, the clearest 
possible medium for reading. 

The one volume Teachers’ Hand- 
book for the Quinlan Readers treats 
the three primary grades as a unit. 
All extraneous matter is carefully 
excluded and the vital material 
deals directly with teaching tech- 
niques rather than with a mass of 
general theory. Attractive work- 
books are available to accompany 
each one of the Quinlan Readers. 

Word for word, page for page, 
book for book, there is no compara- 
ble series of readers for grades 
one, two, and three. 

In Lovisiana and Virginia the 
Quinlan Readers are state-adopted 
on the multiple list. In Mississippi 
they are state-adopted as the ex- 
clusive basal readers. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
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BOOKS 


THAT MAKE CHILDREN WANT TO READ 


WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS 


Delightful stories about the familiar Disney charac- 
ters, written by leading children’s authors and educators, 
and illustrated in full color by the Walt Disney Studios. 
Ten fun-filled books extend a compelling invitation to 
read. 


NEW WORLD NEIGHBORS 


These sixteen colorful, fascinating books encourage an 
appreciative understanding of our Western Hemisphere 
neighbors. Appealing readers, high in social studies 
value. 


ANIMAL BOOKS 


A carefully graded, charmingly illustrated series, de- 
signed to teach humane principles and conservation to 
children. 


OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 


Six lively pre-primers that are sure favorites with the 
youngest readers. 


Try these attractive, informative, 
gaily illustrated supplementary 
readers with your pupils soon! 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS. LONDON 
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Picture Book Age 
I HAD A PENNY—Witten and illustrated 


by Audrey Chalmers. A nice little girl takes 
a gay walk to the store and back to spend 
the penny. $1.00 


IN THE FOREST—Written and Illustrated 
by Marie Hall Ets. A fantastic parade of lovable 
animals that a small boy meets on his walk in 
the forest. $1.00 


ANGELO THE NAUGHTY ONE—3y 
Helen Garrett. Illustrated by Leo Politi. A 
merry little Mexican hated baths, so ran away 
and almost missed his sister’s wedding. $2.00 


Stories 
THE ROOSTER CLUB—Written and Il- 


lustrated by Valenti Angelo. Boys in a small 
country town in California—hiking, camping, 
sailing, working in the bean fields—good scouts. 

$2.00 


FAR FROM MARLBOROUGH 
STREET—By Elizabeth Philbrook. Illustrated 
by Marjorie Torrey. Exciting stage-coach ad- 
ventures of a little girl who uses her head while 
alone on an important mission. $2.00 


SUSAN—By Robbie Trent. Illustrated by Esther 
Waite. An imaginative little girl on a Kentucky 
farm fifty years ago. $2.00 


TROUBLE FOR JERRY—8y Doris Gates. 
Illustrated by Marjorie Torry. An eleven year 
old cowboy does hate the idea of a summer 
with two girls to look after but is due for sur- 
prises and fun. $2.00 


About Children, But Not For Them 
“BEQUEST OF WINGS”—By Annis Duff. 


More than the story of the joys one family de- 
rived from its books. A wise and witty disserta- 
tion on bringing up children. $2.00 


Jr. High School, Non-Fiction 


COPPER, THE RED METAL—B2y June 
M. Metcalfe. Mlustrated with Photographs. From 
the mine to the smelter, with a view to copper’s 
particular importance in wartime, and an inter- 
esting chapter on the minting of pennies. $2.00 


High School, Non-Fiction 
PIONEER ART IN AMERICA—2y Car- 


olyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Grace Paull. 
Interesting stories about silversmithing, paint- 
ing, writing, glassmaking, weaving, wax fig- 
ures, etc. $2.00 
STANLEY’S AFRICA—Wvritten and Illus- 
trated by Rafaello Busoni. What Stanley found 
in Africa, and how—following his explorations 
—the continent began to take its place in the 
world of today. Many maps. $3.50 
TREKS ACROSS THE VELDT—2)y 
odore J]. Waldeck. Illustrated by Ivan T. San- 
derson. Color, light, and high adventure in Mr. 
Waldeck’s latest safari through Africa to bring 
back wild animals unharmed. $2.50 


High School Stories 


RIDERS OF THE GABILANS—2y 
Graham M. Dean. Illustrated by Wesley Dennis. 
A story of cowboys and horses, riding the range 
and rounding up cattle thieves who operate in 
trucks. $2.00 

MYSTERY SCHOONER—2y Terence Ro- 
berts. Illustrated by Ivan T. Sanderson, Chased 
by representatives of three nations from Sumatra 
to Africa, the crew of five, from ten years of 
age to sixteen—including English, American, 
Dutch, Chinese, and Malayan—do a good and 
credible job. $2.00 


For Any Age 
RABBIT HILL—Written and Iliustrated by 
Robert Lawson. Little animals hope the new- 
comers at the Big House on the Hill will be 
“Planting Folks,” bringing back good times for 
all—and they are! 2.00 


Christmas Gift Books 


THE ANIMALS’ CHRISTMAS—Com- 
piled by Anne T, Eaton. Illustrated by Valenti 
Angelo. Beautiful Christmas stories and poems 
about the animals. Over seventy illustrations in 
two colors. $2.00 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNA ANGEL— 
By Ruth Sawyer. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
How the Anna Angel baked the Christmas cakes 
in a Hungarian kitchen—or did Anna’s mother 
have something to do with them? $2.00 


Write for our Free Illustrated Catalogue to 
THE VIKING PRESS, 18 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION .... 
IT IS A JOURNEY...ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 


_Prverrons, scientists and engineers, by 
their solution of technical problems, have 
created many new problems of /ife. 

Constantly their accomplishments are accel- 
erating the tempo of progress with the result 
that the rate of change has been much greater 
during the last few decades than during past 
centuries. Technological developments in many 
different fields combine to affect every phase 
of human relationship in a rapidly widening 
radius, until the effects of the airplane now en- 
circle the globe. No one can remain isolated 
from or immune to its influence. 

Today’s school teachers and administrators 
are faced with the greatest challenge of their 
profession. In the past there was more time in 
which the earth’s inhabitants could absorb and 
adjust their lives to the impact of change. The 
very nature of the airplane, its three-dimen- 
sional freedom, its epochal speed, and its ability 


to travel above all the earth’s configurations, 
just as much prohibit leisure in which to meet 
its challenge in peace as they have done in war. 

Therefore, the responsibility of educators is 
not confined to our youth. Statesmen, profes- 
sional men and businessmen together are all 
caught in the swiftest change of time. Parents, 
educators and students are all “going toschool.” 
Their welfare, and the welfare of our nation, 
are dependent upon an enlightened and sym- 
pathetic public understanding of the social, po- 
litical and economic potentials of the transport 
plane as an instrument of global communication. 

Educators, anxious that this new invention 
be used as a means to attaining the highest level 
of civilization, are invited to join with us in 
developing programs for Air-Age Education. 


Please write to us—send us your ideas, your, 


problems and your suggestions and we shall 
be glad to cooperate with you. 


Ask for free copy of Air-Age Education News. Ready for mailing September 15th 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U.C.L. A. 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Chancellor, University of Denver 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration. of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to mieet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


‘> Correct Film Selection Assured .. . 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 

courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration | 


Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
. * paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in-} 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured .. . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 

your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 

an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 

comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain], 

the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
: an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 


Distributors of Erpt Glassreem Films and Silent Te@shing Films (formerly fastman) 
1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 43, N. Y. 


. Pctober, 1944 
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“Story is excellent, has 
charm... Every teacher 


should read it.’’ 
—R. A. Selby, Directory of Curriculum 
and Guidance 
Amarillo Public Schools 


SEPARATE STAR 


by Loula Grace Erdman 


“Not only a fine story but has a 
background of philosophical and 
psychological information which 
will be of exceptional value to 
those preparing to teach . . . Miss 
Erdman has written a fine book 
and I hope it is widely used.” 

S. A. Hamrin, Professor of Education, 

Northwestern University 


“It should be on the desk of every 
teacher. Deserves teachers’ en- 


dorsement.” 


John C. Unger, State Director of Secondary 
Education, Denver, Colorado 


$2.25 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


COMPLETELY REWRITTEN 


Elementary School 
Organization 
and Administration 


THE SECOND EDITION 
By 
HENRY J. OTTO 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


fundaniental principles of 

organization and administration in 
the light of present-day concepts of the 
function, services, and influence of the 
elementary school. The text is a veri- 
table digest and synthesis of the findings 
of recent research. $3.75 


Large 8vo. 570 pages _ Illustrated 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York 1, N. Y. 


Maps — GLOBES 
ATLASES — CHARTS 
MopELs 
PICTURES 
FILM SLIDE Maps 
For details see our Catalog 20 


If you appreciate intelligent handling 
of inquiries, write 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


Designed by Educators, Edited by 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. 


5257 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40 


When writing please mention this publication 


MOR-PLA 


INTERLOCKING, HOLLOW 


JUMBO-BLOX 


90% of teachers reporting on use 
of Mor-Pla Blox said they would not 
try to get along without them. Decide 
now that, this year, you too will have 
them! . . . Their low cost will appeal 
to your purchasing department. 


Out of 
Production 
for Several 
Months. 
But Now— 
Available! 


Again 


For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
. P.O. Box 414 


2249060 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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